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relia Starks, Corresponding Secretary, 415 Hazel St. 
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The Western Iowa Christian Conference will meet 
with the Pleasant Ridge Church, Afton, Iowa, Au- 


| gust 21-25, 1926. 
hs O. C. Hurr, President. 
Lenox, Iowa. 


MT. VERNON OHIO CONFERENCE 


| 

| The Mount Vernon Ohio Conference, meeting regu- 

larly on the last week in August, will be postponed 
this year. to meet September 30 to October 3. This 

1926 session will be held with the Westville Church, 

Columbiana County, State Route 19, East of Alliance. 


Just Among Ourselves 


| Wanted! Men and Women 





E need 1000 men and women to do work at home | bag can ae 
W at good salary. We need and should have 1000 
| new subscribers to The Herald of Gospel Liberty NORTHWESTERN OHIO CONFERENCE 
before our General Convention meets next October. We | AMENDMENT 
are asking that 1000 of our present subscribers send us | There will be an Amendment offered to the con- 
one new yearly subscriber before that date. This isa real | ee eee eee See eee 


opportunity for service and we believe our many friends —— Ottawa River Christian Church, Septem- 
r 24, 26. 


and co-workers will not disappoint us. J. C. DEREMER, President. 


| 

7 ; , ’ | G. W. Foutz, Secretary. 
For this service we will pay you Well by allowing you | 
to select your choice of books given below. Secure the | 


subscriber, send us the name and address with remittance COMIRAL, IOWA CONPERENOS NOTIN 


4 Yi . : ; | Notice is hereby given that amendments may be 
and W rite us the title of the book you wish us to send you | offered to the By-laws of the Central Iowa Conference 
and it will be forwarded to you at once. When writing, | its ones —. the last of August or the tat 

f . . - j o septem rT, @ arnes Aty. owa, Inisters an 
please say, “My subscription towards the one thousand |  @iteasten eve hesche eoentesd Gok anch chanee mae 


be tendered for their consideration and decision. 
F. M. STRANGE, President. 
(Mrs.) MAubde GAuNTt, Clerk. 


new subscribers.” If more than one annual subscription 


| 
is sent, one book may be selected for each subscription 
| Legrand, lowa. 





sent. 
: : | NORTHWESTERN KANSAS CONFERENCE 
Books From Which to Make Your Selection | eh 
| The Northwestern Kansas Christian Conference 
pe Solas | will convene with the Morning Star Church, August 
Thinking Through, by Rev. A. M. Kerr, D. D. | 20-22, 1926. This is near Almena. Kansas. All those 
P . ‘ | oming by rail will notify Curtis E. Sprague, Almena, 
“It would be difficult to find more real hard sense in any volume | “eee es George L. Colip, IJr.. Norton, Kanes. 
than the seven chapters of this book contain.”—Dr. W. A. Harper, | All are cordially invited to attend. 
President, Elon College. The seven chapters are: The Church and | ila Ta Beis McDawimt, Seeretary. 





Science, The Church and Evolution, The Church the Interpreter, 
The Supreme Test of Faith, The Great Common Heresy, Preach 


the Word, and The Word Was Made Flesh. Price, $1.25. Given | SOUTHWESTERN WEST VIRGINIA 
for one new annual subscription to The Herald of Gospel Liberty CONFERENCE 
and $2.30. The Southwestern West Virginia Christian Con- 


ference will meet at Vanetta, West Virginia, on 


Abraham Snethen, His Autobiography. fun te ee a a of we & 


, 5, Rev. W. H. Hitt, G , West Virginia, at 
rected and revised by J. F. Burnett, D. D., tells of the work of this ser nainetinane: Wn amenaianaes ouae on eae 
pioneer preacher of the gospel, and is as interesting reading as the Delegates will come to Gauley Junction on C. and O. 
best works of fiction. After taking up the reading of this book you ~~, pomgg oa fal pag lly gg and take branch 
will not want to lay it down until you have completed it. Price | phos A. A. Cerra, Geendaee. 
$1.00. Given for one new annual subscription to The Herald of Quincey, West Virginia. 

Gospel Liberty and $2.10. 


| 

This book, collected and compiled by Mrs. N. E. Lamb and cor- | Delegates and ministers should notify the paster. 
| 
| 





OHIO CENTRAL CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The ninety-eighth annual session of the Ohio Cen- 
tral Christian Conference will be held at the Antioch 
Christian Church, near Mt. Sterling, Ohio, on 
August 16 to 18 inclusive. The first session will be 


to another. 


The book may be sent to one address and the paper | 
The above are the most liberal offers ever made our | 


readers and we hope they will be taken advantage of by cn Wien aeenincs alas & elnée Odldas Geatat 
them | will deliver the opening address. 
- Antioch is five miles northwest of Mt. Sterling. 
A. F: CHASE, | Delegates and visitors will be given free lodging and 
. ° % breakfast. Other meals furnished by the church at 
Circulation Manager. | nominal cost. 


| J. S. Kecc, President, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





H. R. FisHer, Secretary, 
~ ee a Condit, Ohio. 
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The Church and the Religious Press 


A vigorous religious press is needed: 


First. To furnish an accurate record of religious and church news. 
It is true that the secular press is giving more space to religious matters 
than in former years, but the average reporter is not qualified either by 
training or by compréhension to give careful and adequate news of the 
Church. The desire to make a headline or to create some special interest 
is so strong that accuracy is subordinated to color. Moreover, few secular 
papers will give as full a record of church news as those interested in ° 
church work should have. 


Second. A religious press is needed to furnish an interpretation of the 
life in the world about us from the Christian standpoint. This does not 
imply that the secular press does not frequently give a proper interpreta- 
tion of life. But it does imply that men who themselves are not Christians 
and who do not look at matters from the Christian standpoint cannot in- 
terpret the events of everyday life as they should be interpreted. No more 
important service is rendered by the religious press than the review of 
current happenings in the world and the discussion of the attitude of the 
Church with reference to them. 
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Third. The Church press furnishes a necessary medium for present- 
ing and advocating policies and programs of the churches as indicated by 
assemblies, conferences, conventions, and church boards. The secular press 
could not, even if it would, properly occupy this field. The general public 
is not sufficiently interested in the policies and programs of the denomina- 
tions to justify the secular papers in furnishing space for such matters. 
Furthermore, the religious press furnishes the space and the medium for 
the exchange of opinions among church leaders on all the varying phases 
of the Christian life. 


Fourth. The religious press is needed for the publication of articles 
of a devotional nature. Many people get the best of their devotional read- 
ing from the pages of the church press. Especially in the rural sections 
of the country is the religious paper a great help in presenting to the young, 
stories with a distinct moral tendency and impulse. 


BISHOP JAMES CANNON, JR. 
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For the above reasons and many others 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty 


Should be in the home of every member of the Christian Church. It stands 
for the home, the church, and good citizenship. It is of more value than a 
spread-eagle Fourth of July speech and it comes fifty-two times a year. 


ORDER TODAY OF 


The Christian Publishing Association 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Life 


ET me but live my life from year to year 
With forward face and unreluctant soul; 
Not hastening to nor turning from the goal; 
Not mourning for the things that disappear 
In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils; but a whole 
And happy heart that pays its toll 
To youth and age, and travels on with cheer. 
So let the way wind up the hill or down, 
Though rough or smooth, the journey will be joy; 
Still seeking what I sought when but a boy: 
New friendship, high adventure, and a crown; 
I shall grow old, but never lose life’s zest, 
Because the road’s last turn will be the best. 
—Henry van Dyke. 
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About Folks and Things 


The Mt. Vernon Ohio Conference, of 
which Rev. Verno C. Humphreys is presi- 
dent, has been postponed from the last week 
in August to September 30-October 3. It 
meets this year with the Westville Church. 

High Street Christian Church, Newport, 
Maine, on June 13 observed the tenth anni- 
versary of the pastorate of Rev. J. W. 
Reynolds who has made a most enviable 
record there and deeply attached himself to 
the hearts of his people. 

The International Journal of Religious 
Education, Chicago, for July-August carries 
a helpful article by our own Mrs. F. E. 
Bullock on “The Cradle Roll Superintend- 
ent.” Mrs. Bullock’s work along Sunday- 
school lines has gained much outside recog- 
nition, in which our church should be greatly 
pleased. 

In this issue we are giving a view of the 
church and parsonage at Freehold, New 
York, together with an account of some of 
the recent improvements. This is one of 
our best parsonages in that State. Rev. 
E. F. Mellott, the pastor, is to be con- 
gratulated upon this home and the splendid 
people whom he has the privilege of serving. 

We are pleased to know that Rev. Levi 
J. Carter, who has had such a serious and 
threatening time with infection in his foot 
recently, is now able to be out again. He 
will remain with his church at Lake Fork, 
but plans to close his work at Milmine, and 
will be open for another church which he 
can serve from his home at Atwood, Illinois. 

Rev. F. E. Rockwell, pastor at Warren, 
Indiana, is taking a summer course at the 
University of Chicago. He has chosen sub- 
jects which will be of particular use to him 
in his church activities, especially along the 
lines of religious education and modern 
church methods. He will finish the course 
and return to his work early in September. 

We are glad to know that Mrs. Belle 
Hook, who had to give up her work in 
March as matron at Carversville Orphan- 
age on account of ill health, has sufficiently 
regained her strength to be able to return to 
her work at the orphanage. Miss Grace 
Johnsonbough, of Indiana, has been engaged 
as assistant and together they will look 
after the welfare of the children. 

Mrs. 


Alice V. Morrill, after giving a 
fine series of lectures at the Craigville 
School, was in attendance at the Northfield 


Foreign Missions Summer School, East 
Northfield, Massachusetts, July 16-21, tak- 
ing special missionary studies the better 
to equip herself for the splendid service 
which she has so long been rendering our 
missionary work. 


Rev. Clark H. Denison, who has just re- 
signed the work at Ansonia and Wooding- 
ton, Ohio, has accepted a call to return to 
the work at Crown Point, Dayton. Mr. and 
Mrs. Denison were so greatly beloved by 
this people and rendered such a fine piece 


of service there that the church has pre- 
vailed upon them to return to the work 
again, and we of Dayton will heartily wel- 
come them back. 

In the death of “Aunt Cal” Stroman, our 
church at Oak Grove, Southern Ohio Con- 
ference, loses one of its oldest and most 
faithful workers and The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty loses one of its long, long time 
friends. Over eighty years of age, Mrs. 
Stroman united with the Oak Grove 
church in 1868, when the church was only 
a year old. For over sixty years she has 
been a reader of The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty. Rev. W. R. Brodt conducted the 
funeral services. A sketch of her life ap- 
pears in this issue. 

We are very happy to know that Dr. G. 
A. Conibear, of Lakemont, New York; Rev. 
H. G. Halse, of Wakarusa, Indiana; Miss Ina 
Henion, of Milford, New Jersey; Miss 
Mary Douglass, of Urbana, Illinois; and Miss 
Ruth Johnson, of Fuquay Springs, North 
Carolina,—were also in attendance at the 
World’s Christian Endeavor Convention at 
London, with Rev. and Mrs. E. J. Bodman, of 
whose trip we spoke in a recent issue. This 
is an unusual privilege for all and gives 
Dr. Conibear and Brother Bodman an op- 
portunity to visit their old homes. 

Brother J. Warren Beck, of our Phillips- 
burg Church, and so well known as one of 
the active laymen of the Miami Ohio Con- 
ference, called on Publishing House friends 
the other day to let them know that he is a 
candidate for the nomination for the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Ohio. For long years 
Brother Beck has been one of the most in- 
veterate drys of this section. Brother 
Thomas Stevens, of First Church, Dayton, is 
also a candidate for the nomination, for 
third term, in the Assembly. He, too, is 
thoroughly dry and both men are admirable 
Christian gentlemen and stand for clean 
Christian ideals in political life. 

Rev. Frank Thomas closed his supply 
work with the church at Shiloh, Dayton, 
last Sunday, the church taking vacation dur- 
ing August. Both in pulpit work and in 
personal contact the services of Brother 
Thomas have been so eminently satisfactory 
that there is unanimous regret on the part 
of the people that he must go—but he plans 
to finish his work at Yale this coming year. 
Two weeks ago his Shiloh choir, Mrs. 
Charles Eck, of Miamisburg, director, gave 
a service at the County Home on Sunday 
afternoon. It was a beautiful and inspiring 
worship in song and deeply enjoyed by the 
large group of elderly inmates of that in- 
stitution. 

Anyone who has had experience in edi- 
torial work will understand why it is neces- 
sary to have certain restrictions in period- 
icals of a general nature like The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty. Much as we would like to 
do so, it would be utterly impracticable to 
undertake to print the long programs which 
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are sent us or to give the names of those 
participating in pageants and other enter- 
tainments in local churches. Neither is it 
possible for us to give the names of those 
who are elected as officials in churches or 
Sunday-schools. To undertake to do so 
would simply swamp us, as we could not 
possibly provide space for the number sub- 
mitted. The editor always regrets when it 
becomes necessary to abridge any field notes 
or communications, but we are sure that 
those sending such will understand the 
spirit in which it is done. 

Rey. John E. Kauffman has just resigned 
the church at Piqua, Ohio, to become pastor 
at First Church, Dayton, where he will be- 
gin his work early this fall. The church at 
Piqua received 237 members during his 
pastorate of six years, and the work of the 
church has been reorganized and strength- 
ened along many lines. Especially note- 
worthy is the adoption of the unified morn- 
ing service and the enrichment of the period 
of worship in an unusual way. The church 
has been redecorated, ground for expansion 
has been secured, an endowment fund es- 
tablished, the Sims Scholarship Fund 
founded, and Brother Kauffman has also 
been quite prominent in the general religious 
work of the city. 

We were very much shocked to receive a 
letter last week from Mrs. I. M. Gaunt, 
clerk of the church at Legrand, Iowa, telling 
us of the death of Dr. L. E. Follansbee, so 
well known as pastor and lecturer. Just a 
few days before we had received a letter 
from him from the Methodist Hospital at 
Des Moines, Iowa, where he had been a pa- 
tient for long months. He felt himself to be 
rapidly improving and was happily looking 
forward to being at the Urbana Convention. 
Nearly seven hundred letters and cards had 
accumulated which he had been unable to 
answer, indicating something of the great 
number of his friends. For some years he 
had been serving our church at Legrand in 
connection with his regular work on the lec- 
ture circuit. Further word will appear in a 
later issue. 

Rev. Eugene H. Rainey, pastor at Dan- 
ville, Illinois, is giving a part of his time 
to renewing the work at the Tilton Church, 
which is now really a part of the city. 
While the Danville Church joins in the union 
city services during the summer evenings, 
he preaches at Tilton. He also gives one 
evening service and two afternoons for pas- 
toral work. He writes that “reviving 
churches” has been “a feature of the Cen- 
tral Illinois Conference this year, most of 
the ministers having had a part in the work, 
but the greatest credit along the line be- 
longing to Brother J. H. Harper.” The 
young people have increased the organized 
groups in the conference 150 percent, un- 
der the leadership of the president, Kenneth 
Harmison, of Urbana. And Brother Rainey 
speaks also in high terms of the fine leader- 
ship which Dr. E. A. Watkins and his people 
at Urbana are furnishing the conference 
work. 
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Shall It Be Nullification? 


byterian General Assembly at Baltimore de- 

clared that the opposition to national prohibition 
had now developed into a determined and defiant attempt 
to nullify the Constitution and thus start processes of dis- 
integration in the very foundation upon which this nation 
rested, he went straight to the heart of the issue. Again 
and again prohibition spokesmen and religious periodicals 
had pointed out this fact; but that was the first time in 
which any statesman of such outstanding position and in- 
fluence had spoken out so plainly against the efforts now 
being put forth to break down the Constitution in behalf 
of the liquor traffic. The Senator pointed out that the pro- 
posal being voted upon in the New York wet referendum 
this fall is nothing less than a vicious denial of the 
autonomy of the Federal Constitution. He declared: 


W HEN Senator Borah some weeks ago at the Pres- 


Even a greater question than the liquor question is the capacity 
of the American people for constitutional government. The ques- 
tion of the hour is: Shall we live up to and enforce that provision 
of the Constitution until in the orderly method pointed out by the 
Constitution we see fit to change it? Can we enforce the law which 
we have deliberately made? It is perhaps as definite and specific a 
challenge of our love for the Constitution, our capacity for self- 
government, as could be presented to our people. I am infinitely 
more concerned about the willingness and ability of our people to 
meet that test than I am about the liquor traffic, brutal and ruth- 
less as I know it to be. The supreme test of a free government is 
the right of the people to write and unwrite its Constitution and 
its laws. The supreme test of good citizenship is to obey the 
Constitution and the laws when written. To disregard our Con- 
stitution, to evade it, to nullify it, while still refusing to change it, 
is to plant the seeds of destruction in the heart of the nation—is 
to confess before the world that we have neither the moral cour- 
age nor the intellectual sturdiness for self-government. 

A great State (New York) has submitted this question to a 
referendum: “Should the Congress of the United States modify the 
Federal act to enforce the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States so that the same shall not prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, transportation, importation, or exportation of 
beverages which are not in fact intoxicating as determined in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the respective States?” .... 

If this scheme could be put into effect, forty-eight States would 
construe the Federal Constitution, and the Federal authorities 
would have to accept the forty-eight constructions. We might have 
forty-eight different standards of intoxicating liquor and forty- 
eight different methods of determining intoxicating liquor. Each 
State would have the right to ship its brand of liquor into every 
other State. 

The Federal Government would be placed in the position of con- 
niving at this condition and compelled to sit silent and supine 
while confusion reigned supreme over the prostrated and discredited 
form of the Federal Constitution. Although the Federal Govern- 
ment is the defender and the interpreter of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, it is by this program to be called upon to abdicate, to sur- 
render and leave all to the States. This is constitutional anarchy. 


ENATOR BORAH is a man of such commanding posi- 
tion and powerful influence that his words struck 
fear into the hearts of the liquor element. Never before 
had any man so prominent as he declared himself so 
vigorously either in favor of prohibition or in indignation 
at the thinly veiled attempts of the liquor gang to under- 
mine the power of the Federal Government. And now 
he comes again with the same ringing denunciation of 
this whole scheme of nullification. In an address on July 
18 before the Protestant Ministers’ Association at 
Augusta, Georgia, he reiterated his warning against nulli- 
fication. Speaking in a great church jammed to capacity 
and to a great crowd who listened through amplifiers on 
the outside of the building, he declared that if neither of 
the present political parties would take a positive stand 
on the prohibition issue, “the people should organize an- 
other party which will be loyal to the Constitution of the 
United States.” In those words Senator Borah gives 
recognition of the fact that only through a far more 
hearty and authoritative influence and determination by 
high governmental officials can there be any hope of 
efficient enforcement of prohibition, or any safeguarding 
of the Constitution from the inroads of the liquor element. 
There is utterly no hope of mending the present situation 
save through political action and aggressive prohibition 
leadership in high political circles. This we have never 
had. No President in the White House has ever declared 
himself unalterably and aggressively for prohibition. No 
President in the White House has ever met the defiant 
attitude of the wet sections with the moral and patriotic 
indignation which their proposed nullification of the Fed- 
eral Constitution merits. No President, no Senator of 
dominant standing, no Representative of major leader- 
ship, has ever challenged the liquor interests in the way 
that will have to be done by some President and by some 
invincible leader in Congress before prohibition ever will 
be made the accepted law of the land. And the sooner the 
Christian forces of this nation learn this fact and demand 
such leadership for prohibition in the White House and in 
Congress, the sooner will this nation be saved from the 
spirit of nullification which is being fostered by the wets 
and which can so easily spread a deadly and destructive 
miasma through our entire body politic. 


T is this fact which Senator Borah now clearly discerns. 
Speaking at Augusta, he confessed that when this pres- 
ent debate on the liquor problem first opened some months 
ago, it did not appear to him either particularly important 
or interesting. It then seemed to be simply a discussion 
over the modification of the Volstead act. But balked in 
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that, the devotees of liquor have become steadily more defiant and 
unscrupulous in their methods until now they have lifted the ques- 
tion to one of major proportions. Senator Borah insisted: 


The controversy had not proceeded far, however, until the most 
important issue that a self-governing people can ever be called upon 
to consider forged its way to the front. Instead of a modification 
of the Voistead act, we now have the nullification of the Constitu- 
tion. Instead of non-intoxicating liquor within the Constitution, 
the demand is now for intoxicating liquor in defiance of the Con- 
stitution. Instead of proceeding in an orderly way, and as pointed 
out by the Constitution, to amend the Constitution, appeal is made 
to the principle of “direct action.” 

Instead of amending the Constitution so as to turn this matter 
back to the States, if it is thought wise to do so, it is seriously 
proposed that the States shall be given control, regardless of the 
Constitution—the Federal Government, like Saul of old, consenting 
to the crime. The same leaders who asked in the beginning for 
modification within the Constitution now declare that they will 
have intoxicating liquor, Constitution or no Constitution, Volstead 
act or no Volstead act. 

This is the issue that we now have to meet. It may be that it 
is within the power of the liquor interests to amend the Constitu- 
tion—a thing which it is well within their rights to undertake and 
within possibilities to achieve. But I take the privilege of assert- 
ing, and without fear of the future, that it is not within the power 
of the liquor interests to nullify the Constitution. .. . 

The sublime intuition of a great and orderly people will never 
accept any such doctrine. It would be a monstrous thing. It would 
be national self-abasement before all the world. An abased and 
contented people the American people can never be. We belong to 
a different breed of men. I venture to say there could be no greater 
exhibition of self-abasement, of national degradation, than for this 
great people to leave the Eighteenth Amendment in the Constitu- 


tion and, as some have said, forget it and go ahead and live in 


daily disregard of it. It presents an outlook of national weakness 
which language is inadequate to describe. 

If the adversaries of the Eighteenth Amendment, now greatly 
interested for the first time in the principle of referendums, would 
submit a referendum in their respective States for the repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment they would be pursuing a course not 
subject to criticism, an orderly, dignified course. But their refer- 
endums in the forms submitted are for the purpose of undermining 
and destroying the Constitution through nullification 


Those who have expressed some interest in this proposal have 
been told that it is none of our concern as to what New York State 
does or what any particular State does. What a State chooses to 
do with reference to her own purely internal affairs can be only of 
indirect concern to the people outside of that State. But when any 
State, under the guise of taking the advice of the people through a 
referendum, proposes that which, if effective, will nullify the Con- 
stitution of the United States, or any part of it, it is a matter of 
supreme concern to all the people in every State of the Union. 
That is a matter concerning which a State cannot take action with- 
out expecting the deepest interest upon the part of every other 
State. . 

A distinguished writer upon this subject of nullification tells us 
that “nullification is not revolution. It is the safety valve which 
helps the self-governing community avoid the alternative between 
tyranny and revolution.” No, it is true, nullification, is not revo- 
lution. It has none of the sturdy attributes and finer virtues of 
revolution. It involves none of the courage and sacrifice and wil- 
lingness to die and is inspired by none of the vision of revolution. 
It has none of the open, manly qualities of revolution. 


Nullification is none of these. Nullification is the slinking, 
silent, cowardly sapping of the very foundation of all order, all 
dignity, all government. It is the furtive, evasive betrayal of a na- 
tion. It poisons the very fountain source of national power, to wit, 
respect for law and obedience to the expressed will of the majority. 
It is the spirit and motive of anarchy, without either its courage or 
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its faith. Many a revolutionist has earned the commendation of 
history, but the nullificationist earns but the pity or contempt of 
his fellows. 


What It May Mean to the Children 


NE of the most distressing experiences in this world is to 
e stand by helplessly at the funeral of a good man and see 

his widow left penniless with a family of little children 
clinging to her for support. All the more is the heart touched with 
a sense of the pity and the injustice of it all if that man chanced 
to have been a successful minister who had given his life in tire- 
less and unselfish service, for a wage that would barely support 
his home from week to week, leaving nothing to be laid up against 
a day like this. Freely he had given himself to the community year 
after year, inspiring its young, ministering to its sick, helping its 
helpless, burying its dead, without any seeming emphasis upon the 
matter of his own support. He took what the church gave him, 
and made no complaint, though every member of his congregation 
must have known that there was anxious thought in that minister’s 
home as to where it would all end and what would become of the 
wife and the children if anything should happen to him. And now 
the end has come so far as he is concerned. What it meant in one 
case and may mean in many others, let the Watchman-Examiner 
tell: 

There came to us on one occasion a good-looking young man. 
He had come down to Boston the day before, had been on a debauch 
all night, and had spent his last cent. He was reeking with the 
smell of liquor, and his white hand trembled as he took the money 
that was given him to pay his passage back to the Massachusetts 
town from which he had come. That young man is a product of 
the heartlessness of the modern church. There was once a man 
of high culture and eminent consecration. He was a preacher of 
singular power and pastor in turn of several country churches. He 
overtaxed his strength, and literally killed himself with hard work. 
He died at thirty-five. He left no money and was in debt when he 
died. His widow was not strong. She could not take in washing 
or go out to domestic service—how could she support her five small 
children? She was nearly distracted. Finally, as in the case of 
the slave-children in the South, her little ones were scattered in 
various families. They grew up without a mother’s love or care. 
This young man who asked alms was one of them. 

Ministers’ salaries are utterly inadequate. No man, save per- 
haps the day laborer, is so troubled about money matters. To 
many good men it is a nightmare of anxiety. . . . Sickness is an- 
other name for debt. He lives on the ragged edge of penury. His 
death would cause suffering or dependency to his family. Yet this 
man is not an ignorant man nor a drunkard nor a spendthrift. He 
is usually a pure-hearted Christian gentleman, educated and compe- 
tent, whose life is given to the noblest service in the world. The 
case is tragic. 

Every church member ought to be forced to face the moral 
responsibility which he shares in such a situation. It is useless, 
and senseless, for the churches which pay such salaries to say that 
they are doing the best they can. The great group of costly auto- 
mobiles surrounding the churches tell a different tale. There are 
precious few of our churches which are doing the best that they 
can. The great majority of church members are giving less for the 
church than they spend for gasoline for autos; and an almost un- 
thinkable number of them are giving less to the work of the 
church for an entire year than they pay for a single auto trip cov- 
ering two or three days. Such a condition is a stigma upon the 
Church and an almost incalculable drawback to the cause of Jesus 
Christ. 

But it is more than that. It is a grievous injustice against some 
of the finest men who have ever loved and served us, and whom 
we have loved—an injustice against them and their families. And 
sometimes it leads to pathetic tragedy, the roots of which reach 
back into our own homes and our own limited giving for the 
work of our church. 


AND THIS: The pathetically small salaries which many churches 
pay to their pastors would be bad enough if it were a matter of 
utter necessity. But the situation becomes all the more pathetic in 
view of the fact that in so very, very many churches it comes largely 
from the indifferent and slipshod manner in which funds for the 
church are solicited. The solicitation is usually made without any 
real preparation, and orten a large number of those who mght give 
are not seen or asked at all. 
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A Great Act of International Friendship 


There are so many instances of graft and sordid selfishness 
when it comes to dealing with governments that the act of Jere- 
miah Smith in declining to accept the $100,000 which was proffered 
him by Hungary as a token of that government’s appreciation of 
the invaluable services which this American business man had 
vendered it and its people should be heralded to the ends of the 
arth. The story of it should be told to boys and young men every- 
where. The cynical, the skeptical, the incredulous who do not 
believe that there are the purely patriotic and wholly unselfish, 
should be made familiar with this splendid deed. Speaking of 1t, 
I'he Christian Herald says: 


The greatest prizes of life are not awarded in dollars and cents, 
but in the warm love and gratitude of our fellow-men. When Jere- 
miah Simith, the Bceston economist—who was appeinted twu years 
ago by the League at Geneva to apply American methods in 
straightening out the tangled skein of Hungary’s finances—took 
up his task, he wrought with a right good will. By and by the 
results of his labors began to appear. Confident from the outset, 
he surmounted the difficulties step by step, until the finances of the 
war-swept land were in such a satisfactory state that he told the 
Hungarian officials his task was at an end. He had apprised them, 
after his first investigation, that in two years he believed he would 
be able to complete his work. Now, having fulfilled his promise, he 
asked to be relieved of his duties as Hungary’s financial commis- 
sioner. The Hungarian Parliament had already publicly acclaimed 
the plain American business man as the financial “savior of their 
nation!” : 

When Mr. Smith made a farewell call on Premier Bethlen, the 
latter handed him a check for $100,000, explaining that it was the 
compensation for his two years’ service. Jeremiah Smith smiled, 
and told the Premier that the only compensation he deseired was 
the love and friendship of the Hungarian people. The Premier 
protested, but Jeremiah Smith was inflexible. He told Count 
Bethlen to take it as a gift from the American people to the people 
of Hungary. He even declined to let the people bear any part of 
his living expenses during his two years at Budapest. Further 
still, when a high decoration was suggested, he said: “If you do, 
I shall never forgive you! Your friendship and gratitude are more 
precious to me than any decoration.” 

Such is the story substantially as told by the cable, and it is one 
well worth remembering. Jeremiah Smith is a man of the kind 
that everybody must spontaneously respect. He has made a sacri- 
fice for his fellow-men and has won the lasting love and gratitude 
of a nation whose heroes long ago were helpful to America, when 
real friends were needed. 


Back to the Farm With the Church 


Under the above title The Christian World, of the Reformed 
Church and published at Cleveland, Ohio, makes an appeal kindred 
to that which we had in our last issue. This journal senses the 
critical period through which the country church is now passing, 
especially in these days of agricultural depression, and it is appeal- 
ing both to the farmer and the country pastor to realize how 
strategically important it is not only for the country community 
but also for the nation at large that the country church should not 
be permitted to suffer any backward step at this time. It especially 
emphasizes the indispensable function which the country church 
has always played in the life of the nation, giving spiritual tone 
and high ideal to the constant: stream of virile young people who 
are finding their way from the farms into the cities, there to play 
such a large part in molding and shaping the city life. It says: 

We are too one-sided when we think of country life as furnish- 
ing only the nation’s food supply. Where country life is what it 
should be, it supplies intangible values to the nation. The country 
is less radical than the town. Wrapped up in this conservatism of 
the country is apt to be its conservation of moral ideals. Why, for 
instance, do we say that the country is dry and the city wet, com- 
paratively speaking? We still get a disproportionate number of 
ministers from country churches. The country has in the past 
been a reservoir upon which the nation could draw for its renewal. 
What Sodoms our cities might become without new blood from the 


The church is being underestimated, we fear, by the farmers 
themselves as a means of spiritual re-creation. We know of too 


many farmers who have come up in what they pay for everything— 
We know that the 


except in what they pay for church purposes. 
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church can be made a veritable magnet in a countryside. We. 
need a revival in country churches. The farmer who in this re- 
spect will honor the Lord with his substance, will (we believe) be 
honored of the Lord. 

Money alone will not change the status of the country church. 
A lot of thought must be invested—by the denomination’s rural 
church life department, by synods and classes, by pastors and con- 
gregations. Much study must not too quickly become a weariness to 
the flesh. There is usually a solution to our problems if we let 
our brains and hearts sweat toward their solution. 

We hope, among other things hoped for, that ministers trained 
on the farm will have a larger desire to go back into farm com- 
munities and invest themselves to make the farm become the back- 
bone of our nation. 
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Last Saturday evening the country was startled by the an- 
nouncement that Dr. J. Frank Norris, the noted leader of the 
extremist fundamentalist group, had in a fit of anger shot and 
killed a man in his own church study at Fort Worth, Texas. Then 
the sense of pity for Dr. Norris almost melted away when it became 
known that on the following morning he preached as if nothing 
had happened, administered communion, and received members into 
the church. He even had the audacity to choose as a text, “There 
is no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus’”—words that 
became iittle less than blasphemy when used in this pointedly sug- 
gestive way. That any man could preach at all under such cir- 
cumstances shows a perverted nature and a mind wholly insensible 
of or indifferent to the great and deep-seated repulsion in the 
hearts of high-minded Christian men and women against murder 
under any circumstance or pretense. The attitude of the man 
since has been even more repellant than his deed, and will go a 
long way towards dampening the ardor of those who have been 
following Dr. Norris and other of those narrow theological ex- 
tremists who have been so bitterly denouncing as unchristian all 
of the rest of us who do not agree with them. 

Another of these most bitter extremists, Dr. John Roach 
Straton, during the past year has been mixed up in an ugly fight 
against some of his own church officials, a fight which finally got 
into the courts and furnished a great deal of sensational and ugly 
reading for the New York papers. And a few weeks ago he came 
out in a Sunday sermon in a strong defense of military training 
in schools and colleges asserting that “Jesus Christ taught that no 
better thing could happen than that the whole rising generation 
should be put under the strict authority of military discipline and 
taught to obey.” 

And just a few weeks ago Dr. J. Gresham Machen, the well 
known Princeton professor and another of this extremist group 
which has been trying to unchurch every one who does not subscribe 
to their theology, cast the only vote against a resolution offered 
in his presbytery reaffirming the attitude of the presbytery in 
favor of the Eighteenth Amendment and calling for the strict en- 
forcement of the prohibition law. If that is the type of orthodoxy 
that holds sway at Princeton, it is no wonder that it is reported 
to be one of our wettest universities. 

ee 

The Citizens Committee of One Thousand, of which Mr. Fred B. 
Smith is the chairman, and which is rendering such valuable serv- 
ice in the enforcement of the prohibition law, has issued a state- 
ment in which it indicts “prohibition referendums,” like that in- 
stituted by the wets in the State of New York as being “insin- 
cere.” “The men who are officially behind it know it is illegal,” 
the Committee declares, and “it is being done to create a certain 
state of mind throughout the country—the real purpose being to 
increase the violations of the law and therefore bring the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act if possible into dis- 
repute.” Consequently the Committee advises supporters of pro- 
hibition to refrain from playing into the hands of the wets by 
participating in such referendums. The Herald feels confident that 
this is wise tactics. The thing for the drys to do is to persuade 
every one possible not to vote in such elections. 


Youth—The Greatest Going Concern 


An Address Delivered at the World’s Christian Endeavor Convention at the Crystal Palace, London, England 


BY REV. DANIEL A. POLING, D. D. 


President of the United Society of Christian Endeavor; Co-minister of the Marble Collegiate Church, New York City 


concern. Oliver Wendell Holmes has 

been quoted as saying, “If you 
haven’t cut your name on the door by the 
time you’ve reached forty, you might just as 
well put up your jack-knife.” And Dr. Osler 
was severely criticized for declaring, “Take 
the sum of human achievement in action, in 
science, in art, and in literature; subtract 
the work of the men above forty, and we 
should be practically where we are today.” 


on is the world’s greatest going 


With these extreme statements I find my- 
self in controversy, but in my opinion it is a 
fact that important contributions made to 
human affairs in all departments of life 
after men and women have reached the age 
of forty have been generally the develop- 
ment and extension of ideas originated be- 
fore that age was reached. In support of 
this contention, let us make a hurried sur- 
vey in the field of science alone. 


James Watt started his work on the steam engine 
at 24, completing it at 28; Eli Whitney patented the 
cotton gin when he was 28; Howe, the sewing ma- 
chine at 26. Edison was 26 when he invented his 
system of multiple telegraphy and 29 when he brought 
out the phonograph. Bell patented the telephone at 
29; Brush, his dynamo-electric machine at 26 and the 
are light at 27; Westinghouse, the air brake at 22. 
Hall’s process which made the manufacture of 
aluminum a commercial was patented at 


Wells, Horton, and Long, each of whom claim 
priority in the discovery of the use of anesthetics for 
surgery, were all under 30 when their work in the 
field was completed. 

Einstein was 26 when he propounded his theory of 
relativity. 

Galileo was 23 when he evolved the laws of falling 
bodies. It has been said that by this discovery he 
“probably contributed more to the physical sciences 
than all the philosophers who had preceded him.” 

Sir Isaac Newton, “the greatest genius that ever 
existed,” born in 1642, entered Cambridge at the age 
of 19. He promptly mastered all the mathematical 
works then existing, and the year before he gradu- 
ated he formulated the general binominal theorem. 
He took his B. A. degree in 1665 and before the end 
of that year had discovered the method of tangents 
and differential calculus, followed six months later 
by integral calculus. Thus, in his twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth years his contributions to mathe- 
matics were greater than the complete life work of 
any man before or since. In 1666 he propounded a 
part of his famous theory of universal gravitation. 
He failed to prove the theory at the time, because 
of an erroneous figure for the radium of the earth, 
then extant, but had this data been correct he would 
have made at the age of 24, instead of some years 
later, the greatest contribution to science the world 
has ever known. He invented the reflecting telescope 
before he was 26. And so we might go on in- 
definiately. 

Pasteur, at 25, had gained a place of honor among 
the chemists of his day. And Madam Ourie dis- 
covered radium at 30. 





A brilliant writer, in whose research .ac- 
tivities the facts that have been used here 
were assembled, states that in his investiga- 
tions he was impressed by the number of 
young scientists whose work was influenced 
by a teacher or some other person who en- 
couraged and directed youthful enthusiasms. 
Again and again he was confronted by such 
expressions as “His work attracted the at- 
tention of so-and-so.” “At the university he 
came under the influence of the great so- 
and-so,” “His father early recognized and 


fostered his ability.” “To Professor So- 
and-So must be given much of the credit for 
his interest in science.” 


Certainly it must follow that the opposite 
is true, that many early enthusiasms have 
been killed, many an incipient discovery at 
least delayed, through the indifference or 
discouragement of some educator or parent. 
On the basis of facts and experiences that 
may be assembled from every department of 
human endeavor, I submit to you that it is 
a tragedy when we who are older blanket 
the enthusiasms of youth and when the 
leadership of church and state does not cul- 
tivate and inspire the highest aspirations of 
its young men and young women. 


It is because the Christian Endeavor so- 
ciety has from the beginning understood the 
principle involved here and practiced its 
psychology that this epochal convention 
represents today the mightiest youth move- 
ment of the Christian Church. 


We have confined our illustrations to one 
field. Certainly we should amplify it 
enough to remind ourselves that he who is 
the Captain of the world’s salvation, Jesus 
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THE CHIEF CORNER STONE 


THE Great Architect has provided 
The blue prints by which I must build; 
And clearly defined:by the Infinite Mind 
Are conditions which must be fulfilled. 


Each day of my life I am building, 
Each hour is a brick or a stone, 

Each effort | make certain outline will take 
In the house I am building alone. 


Refrain: 
And since | am given the Architect's plan, 
And assured by his Word that I ought and 
I can, 
Whatever my tools or material may be, 
O Chief Corner Stone, let me build upon 
thee. 


—George W. Hall. 
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the Christ of God, was himself in the full 
tide of his incomparable ministry and in 
the final ordeal of his perfect life, a young 
man. He had completed man’s redemption 
at thirty-three! 

As for us who are older, there is at least 
satisfaction in the thought that we may 
serve youth, this mightiest going concern, 
serve as inspirers, counselors, and guides; 
that by retaining the mind and spirit of 
youth we may carry on to the end of our 
physical days multiplying the activities 
that were born when we were younger and 
forever deepening our characters, broaden- 
ing our outlook and increasing our moral 
authority. 


That this may be done so as to hold with 
ever strengthening bonds of love and loyal- 
ty the mind of youth itself, the life of 
Francis E. Clark demonstrates. He chal- 
lenged the Christian world with the genius 
of his plan when he was thirty. Today, at 
seventy-five, he holds it fast for Christ and 
for Christ’s Church. 

I venture to say that there are three in- 
junctions that the Church must heed today 
if youth is to be captured and then sent 
forth under the Great Commission. 

First: We must give youth our confidence. 
We must believe in youth. We must refuse 
to take counsel of superficial, pessimistic 
observers. We must face the facts. Never 
has there been a time when young men and 
young women were more intrinsically fine 
than they are today. In my experience with 
juvenile delinquency, the greater fault lies 
at the Joor of adult life. Give young men 
and young women leadership and example 
and they will repay their debt to the utmost, 
with the attributes of sound character and 
with clean and sacrificial deeds. Again and 
again I have seen them rise above sad home 
environments to build better than their 
fathers, and seldom have I known them fail- 
ing in any real moral test. 


You have heard much on this side of the 
Atlantic about the failure of prohibition and 
perhaps you have had repeated here the 
slanderous statements that this law has de- 
moralized our young people. As one who 
knows the North American Continent across 
all its distances and who has been personal- 
ly and intimately acquainted with its young 
people for more than a generation, I say to 
you that the charge is utterly false. Pro- 
hibition is not a failure and America’s 
youth are not demoralized! 

Boys and girls go astray in America. I 
face again and again in my own New York 
parish sad and terrible juvenile situations; 
but we do not indict all bankers when one 
banker defaults, we do not indict all repre- 
sentatives of governments when one or sev- 
eral politicians betray, we do not indict 
clergymen generally when certain ambassa- 
dors of the Church of Jesus Christ prove 
unfaithful in their ordination vows. 

The young people of my country and 
continent are at least as good today as 
young people were in the days before I 
reached my majority, and in the opinion of 
some of us they show unmistakable signs 
of being not only wiser but better. They 
live in new times and are surrounded by 
conditions different from those their fathers 
knew. The stress and strain of Twentieth 
Century high speed, high power civilization 
bring them, as a rule, more quickly to ma- 
turity; but by every test, I have found them 
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worthy of my trust and vindicating my 
faith. 

We must give youth our confidence. Stop 
slandering youth! ; 

In the second place, we must listen to 
youth. An old world listened to Columbus 
and a new earth arose from beyond a far 
ocean. And in each generation youth has 
much to say which unheard or ignored 
means tragic loss to society. 

“My people doth not consider” was the 
ancient voice of divine wisdom. ‘My people 
doth not consider,” and often in these com- 
plicated social and intellectual times youth 
is justified in repeating and applying these 
words to parents and public leaders. 

We consider their deeds and their mis- 
takes. We consider their real and their 
fancied delinquencies. We consider their in- 
consideration of their elders and _ their 
blindness to or usurpation of authority, but 
do we really consider them and their crises? 


To do this, we must first of all give them 
our time. We have time for golf and time 
for bridge, time for business and time for 
politics, but we have, as a rule, little time 
for our children. As I sat engrossed with a 
next Sunday’s sermon one morning, an ex- 
quisite little miss stood in my door and 
waited, waited for me to see her newest 
dress, waited in dimples and smiles. I was 
busy, terribly busy, busy saving the world! 
Too busy even to look up. And at last tired 
and verging on tears, my glorious baby 
cried out in her disappointment, “Look at 
me, Daddy, look at me! O, Daddy, you don’t 
look at me!’ And ringing around the 
troubled world tonight, I hear that cry and 
its complements—the cry of neglected sons 
and daughters—“Look at me, Daddy, look 
at me! O, Daddy, you don’t look at me!” 

Youth waits and wants to be understood. 
At least this is what youth thinks. Now, 
we may know that it is as impossible for 
youth to be understood by age today as it 
was when we were youthful, but we can at 
least make the effort to understand and it 
is the effort that counts and wins. When 
young people feel our sympathy and find 
us listening, they think we understand, they 
know we try to understand, and that is what 
chiefly matters. 

Those who have never listened to the 
prattle of little children and the at-time 
reckless pronouncements of adolescence have 
yet to hear the voice of the rising race. 
And those who, for any cause, whatsoever, 
turn a deaf ear to young womanhood and 
young manhood when they are vocal with 
their aspirations have missed the bravest 
songs of the ages. “Look!” my baby cries, 
and “Listen!” is the call of sons and daugh- 
ters everywhere. 

Finally, we must give youth a worthy 


task. And here we reach the very heart of 


our theme. “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature” was 
the high command of Jesus Christ. With 
that trumpet ringing in their ears, the 
young men who had followed in his train 
(Continued on page fifteen) 
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Paths Leading to the Crown 


BY REV. ARTHUR A. WRIGHT 


T is a solemn fact and one to be reckoned 
with, that life is a race in which we eith- 
er lose or win; a warfare that is sure to 

end in victory or defeat. 

“Life is real, life is earnest,” and if we 
attain to the crown we must heed the poet 
as he cries: 

“In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb driven cattle 
Be a hero in the strife.” 

With school work done, life’s but begun, 
and while we are aware that well begun is 
half done, yet we would remind you that it 
is only half done. The other half depends 
upon you, your prudence, your diligence, and 
your vigilance. You have had training, you 
have buckled on the armor and now it is 
“forward, march to the front line of battle” 
and once there it is fight! fight! fight! to 
glorious victory or sad defeat. That you 
may write “victory” on your shield is our 
prayer, and our aim in directing you to the 
paths that are absolutely essential and 
wholly indispensable to success. 

Nowhere in the literature of mankind can 
we find those paths so well defined and har- 
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GOD 
GoP is beauty, 


God is love, 

God is understanding, 

God is quietness and rest, 

God is peace. 

God is the song of ecstasy, that bursts 
in the springtime; 

God is the blue of a calm day in 
summer. 

God is the faith that comes where there 
is no reason for faith. 

God is the voice of a bell, the peal of a 
trumpet. 

God is timeless, spaceless, 

God is all heights and all depths. 

God is law and the maker of law, 

God is beyond all and in all. 

God is simplicity, enveloped by us in 
complexity. 

God is perfection among imperfections. 

God is a perfect poem, 

God is God. 

—Catherine Cate Coblentz, in 








The Christian Century. 
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moniously presented as in the second epistle 
of that aged and eminently successful war- 
rior Paul, the Apostle, as he counsels young 
Timothy. In the second chapter from the 
first to the seventh verse we are presented 
with five admonitions which if heeded in 
their totality assure success. Tersely, they 
are as follows: 

“Be strong in the grace which is in Christ 
Jesus.” 

“Endure hardness as a good soldier of Je- 
sus Christ.” 

“Concentrate your powers.” 

“Pay attention to established laws.” 

“Be an incarnation of your objective.” 
First, “Be strong in the grace which is in 





Christ Jesus.” 


task demands 
strength. The divine task demands divine 
strength. The sword that wins the immor- 
tal crown must strike with the strength of 
God. Remember and emulate the example 
of the glorious champion Gideon whose bat- 
tle cry was, “The sword of the Lord and of 


Every 


Gideon.” Our danger is, self reliance or de- 
pendence upon others who are as mortal as 
we. The saddest of all sad mistakes in many 
a life is dependence upon attained and nat- 
ural powers. From almost every quarter 
comes the cry “Build yourself up.” “Stir 
yourself.” This is fine as far as it goes and 
it is not to be ignored, but if you depend 
upon it, defeat is certain, “For we wrestle 
not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places.” It is 
just this which makes all natural strength, 
however strong, futile in the warfare of 
life. Lay it to heart and remember always 
that notwithstanding thorough training and 
great natural talents, and even federation 
with all the organized powers of man, yet 
the Master’s words are true, “Without me ye 
can do nothing.” Learn to have no confi- 
dence in the flesh and sincerely to cry “Our 
sufficiency is of God,” and you will have no 
need to fear man or devil. 


Our second admonition is “Endure hard- 
ness” girded with the divine strength we 
must keep on in the face of the foe. We 
must “press toward the mark,” be resolute, 
be determined; set our faces like a flint. “He 
that putteth his hand to the plow and look- 
eth back is not fit for the Kingdom of God.” 
In Ephesians 6 it is to be noticed that God 
provides no armor for the back. Hardship 
is inevitable, difficulties will come, griev- 
ances and discouragements cannot be es- 
caped, but we must make them stepping- 
stones, not stumblingstones. It is ours to 
trample the lion and the dragon under our 
feet, to step on the necks of kings. No foe 
shall be able to stand before you, for he 
who is our strength has all power in heav- 
en and in earth. Even Napoleon cried, 
“There shall be no Alps.” Yet his rock was 
not as our rock. No coward shall ever wear 
a crown; the craven shall not sit with kings. 
Only if we suffer with him shall we reign 
with him. “To him that overcometh shall 
I grant to sit with me in my throne even as 
I also overcame, and am set down with my 
Father on his throne.” This is the promise 
of the Christ, wherefore, “He that hath an 
ear, let him hear what the Spirit sayeth un- 
to the churches.” 


Our next thought is, “Be not entangled 
with the affairs of this life.” Concentrate 
your powers, focus all your energies to one 
point. Be able to say, “This one thing I do.” 
Do not be a “Jack of all trades,” or you will 
as surely be, “Master of none.” Be a spe- 
cialist. A palm reader, as she read the palm 
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of one of the world’s greatest soul winners, 
if not the greatest, said, “You will be a 
great leader.” Moody answered, “Thank 
God! I will lead every man in the world to 
Jesus Christ.” We are told that the great 
evangelist’s criterion was Gen. 12: 5, “And 
they went forth to go into the land of Ca- 
naan: and into the land of Canaan they 
came.” A man or woman without a definite 
objective is like a locomotive without tracks; 
a ship without a helm; an automobile with- 
out a steering-wheel. Such folks go round 
and round and get nowhere. They strike at 
nothing and hit nothing. A carpenter re- 
pairing a judge’s bench was noticed to take 
unusual pains in his work. When asked 
why, he answered that he expected some day 
to sit upon it, and he did. Get a vision, 
keep it ever before you, and go straight on. 
“Where there is no vision the people per- 
ish.” Know what you are after, and then 
concentrate all of your energy to its attain- 
ment. Divide the Susquehanna into fifty or 
a hundred streams and you could not float a 
boat on any of them; they would dry up in 
the summer, and freeze solid in the winter. 
David prayed, “Unite my heart.” And the 
wise man said, “Keep thy heart with all dili- 
gence, for out of it are the issues of life.” 
The great Spurgeon preaching on this text 
said, “Let a man have a heart, that is right 
full up to the brim with an object, and that 
man will do the thing, or else he will die 
gloroiusly defeated, and glory in his defeat. 
Heart is power.” Would you succeed? Then 
harness the steeds of your power and drive 
them headlong to the goal. 


What we have said thus far we may sum 
up with three short words—grace, grit, and 
goal. Be strong in the divine grace; be grit- 
ty, endure in the face of the foe; have a 
definite goal, concentrate your powers. But 
now, girded with the divine grace, deter- 
mined in your soul, everything will depend 
upon the right objective. There is success 
which is not success in the eternal sense of 
things. There is an honor that abideth not, 
a glory that is not immortal. Thus we are 
reminded that, “If a man strive for mas- 
tery, yet is he not crowned except he strive 
lawfully.” There is no truth of holy Scrip- 
ture to which pursuers of the crown need to 
give more heed than this. “Take heed how 
you build.” “Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain who build it.” The 
need imperative is not a goal but the divine 
goal. Our will must be swallowed up in the 
will of God, until like the blessed Savior we 
too cry, “Not my will but thine be done.” 
Otherwise our success may be worse than 
failure. Saul of Tarsus was a great success 
in a worldly and religious sense all the 
while he was a blasphemer and injurious, 
in a heavenly and Christian sense, as he 
himself testified after his conversion. Not 
until he had the vision on the Damascus 
road and cried, “What wilt thou have me to 
do,” did he enter that career which enabled 
him at its close to say, “I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness.” If you 
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would serve your day and generation, and 
win the approval of the righteous judge, you 
must by all means know the divine objective 
for this age, you'must make all things ac- 
cording to heaven’s blue print. Let those 
words you have repeated so often stand out 
in letters of fire over all your line of march, 
“Study to show thyself approved unto God, 
a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the Word of truth.” 
Finally in keeping with all this let it be 
remembered that, “The husbandman must 
first be partaker of the fruits.” We must 
be an incarnation, a living epistle of our 
objective. Not only a witness but as Peter 
said, “A witness and a partaker.” We must 
be able to say “that which we have seen, and 
heard, and handled, that we make known 
unto you.” We can only produce in others 
that which we possess in ourselves. “Like 
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begets like.’ “After its kind,” is a law 
working through all the realms of both mat- 
ter and spirit. And let me remind you that 
it is imperative that our experimental 
knowledge be fresh, up-to-date. Beware lest 
the burden of service keep you from medi- 
tation and prayer. Let nothing or no one 
keep you from quiet waiting on God. Let 
it be a daily inquiry, “Where feedest thou 
thy flocks at noon?” Be not like Martha but 
like Mary, then shall you in the appropriate 
hour break your alabaster box and win his 
approval. 

With these five essentials before us, may 
we hear as coming from the great Apostle 
himself his concluding words, “Consider 
what I say; and the Lord give thee under- 
standing in all things.” May God so grant 
for his name’s sake. Amen. 

Binghamton, New York. 


The Business of God 


BY REV. THOS. F. OPIE, D. D. 


EN have gotten away from the real 
M business of God, even in our church- 

es, and have made out of Christian- 
ity a debating society. The “school of the 
prophets” has become the “school of the 
contenders.” Christ was seldom busy at 
controversy or at elocution, but was ever 
busy at “doing good.” He is our pattern, 
but we have altered the design and indeed 
the whole cloth of his religion! 

Anything that tends to make men, wom- 
en, and children happier; anything that 
makes for progress and a better civilization ; 
anything that tends towards development in 
knowledge, in hygienic method, in mental 
and spiritual refinement—this is in a real 
sense “God’s business.” Too long have 


‘blinded and bigoted people waited for God 


to destroy this old world and introduce a 
new and better order. If we are to have a 
new and better order, men must bring about 
the bettered conditions, themselves—re- 
sponding to the spirit of God. God has 
neither hands nor tools by which to remake 
the social order or the international status 
quo! 

Homer may be said to have created lit- 
erature. This was God’s business for the 
Greek poet. And coming on down through 
the ages, Eschylus, Euripides, Virgil, Dante, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Pope, Bacon, Bun- 
yan, Ruskin, Emerson, Lanier, Poe, van 
Dyke, and a galaxy of other literary men 
have charmed away dull care and put sweet- 
ness and inspiration into drab lives for mil- 
lions. 
their Father’s business? 

Socrates may be said to have created sci- 
ence. Dare anyone say that he was not 
about his Father’s business in his science 
and in his philosophy? And his worthy suc- 
cessors Galileo, Copernicus, Newton, Kelvin, 
Lodge, Edison, and a host of other inventors 
and wizards of scientific mysteries and of 
scientific lore, have done wonders in bring- 
ing about certain knowledge, sure comfort, 


Dare we say they were not about. 


and intellectual progress. They have given 
us an insight into nature through geology, 
botany, physics, chemistry. They have giv- 
en us a new insight into man, through phys- 
iology, biology. anthropology, ethnology. 
They have given us a new insight into mind, 
through logic, psychology, metaphysics, and 
psychiatrics. They have taught men how 
to live, rather than how to die—knowing 
that the only way rightly to die is rightly 
to live! 

Franklin may be said to have given elec- 
tricity to the world. What the race does 
owe to its Franklins, its Newtons, its Watts, 
its Bells, its Galvanis, its Amperes, its 
Schillers, its Marconis! These and other 
practical men have put the Church to 
shame in their great practical contributions 
to comfort, to health, to industry, to human- 
ity! The world’s true business is God’s 
business. 

Jesus Christ created Christianity. He 
elevated work into a divine thing.. He en- 
nobled and glorified service. He deified hu- 
manity and manhood. He inoculated man- 
kind with a sort of divine passion for his 
fellows and injected into man a divine en- 
thusiasm for goodness and for God. He has 
been followed by Paul, Francis of Assisi, 
Calvin, Luther, Knox, Wycliffe, Melancthon, 
Wesley, Booth, Brooks, Beecher. With the 
aid of these and countless millions of prac- 
tical idealists, he has substituted altruism 
and otherdom for greed and serfdom; hu- 
mility and generosity for pride and covet- 
ousness; service and activity for laziness 
and laxity; purity and virtue for immoral- 
ity and lust; love and fellowship for hatred 
and animosity—freedom, joy, peace, for 


“slavery, sin, and spiritual instability. This 


is the greatest and most stupendous contri- 
bution to civilized progress—despite the big- 
otry, the superstition and the blind blunder- 
mentalism that have crept into organized 
Christianity. This is God’s greatest and 
best business.—Southern Churchman. 
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At Prayer Time 


who can bear?— 


But a broken spirit 
Proverbs 18:24. 


oa 


A broken spirit is a term often used in 
religious utterance. Yet we may seriously 
question our understanding of its meaning. 
No doubt there have been many who have 
known, all too surely, of the poigant experi- 
ence the term implies. But generally speak- 
ing it must be a rare few using the term to- 
day who really know what a broken snirit is. 

We are just beginning to understand 
other conditions in life to which we refer as 
broken. These have always existed; doubt- 
less they have been far more numerous than 
the more spiritual situations to which we 
have given our reverent attention. 

For instance, think of the broken in body. 
There are thousands today who bear im- 
measurable pain, many of them innocent of 
any essential cause for their condition. A 
vast number of them, indeed, are simply 
sufferers without any assignable cause as 
far as human responsibility is concerned. 

Then there are some who have been 
broken in iidustry. Hundreds every year 
are maimed at tasks at which the daily 
bread is earned. It is hard to lessen, much 
more than we have, the awful casualties 
that thus are added to the physically im- 
paired every year. For as we develop our 
industries we seem to be getting into a 
greater machine age. And the machine has 
no sympathy, nor other response, once it 
makes dangerous contact with the body of 
the worker. 

There are some, and the number of these 
grows perilously larger, who needlessly and 
often foolishly are broken in body by reck- 
less travel on our highways. It is almost 
impossible to go any distance on the great 
highways of our country without seeing sev- 
eral machines by the wayside, having been 
badly damaged or wrecked. In most in- 
stances death or serious injury of men and 
women is the far more important item in 
these situations. 

oO 


Pain’s furnace-heat within me quivers, 

God’s breath upon the flame doth blow; 

And all my heart in anguish shivers 

And trembles at the fiery glow; 

And yet I whisper, “As God Will!” 

And in the hottest fire stand still. 
—Juliua Sturm. 

cm 


The above verse represents a remarkable 
attitude that often is expressed by persons 
who suffer the broken body. We do not 
know just what conditions may have been 
present with the writer of these lines. But 
there are traces of suffering here. 

Still we are just beginning to take a 
serious interest in these. Not many of us 
can think of God as “blowing upon the 
flames.” But this may be some of the for- 


tunes of our awakening. Broken bodies are 
misfortunes. 
Even more serious are the conditions of 


those who are broken in mind. Some of our 
saddest human states are to be found among 
these. There may be types of such sufferers 
who are victims of their own careless con- 
duct or their wanton dissipations; and there 
are others who have had some inherent 
weakness handed to them that naturally 
gave way when some special stress arose. 

But there are many whose inheritances are 
normal, and whose conduct has been worthy, 
who have broken in the realms of the mind. 

We have just begun to understand these 
conditions too. For a long time such un- 
fortunates were thought to be possessed 
with demons. So it seems they were re- 
garded in Jesus’ day. And, being so 
seriously misunderstood, they have received 
a great deal of inhuman treatment. Some- 
times they were housed in places where filth 
soon led to disease and death. Sometimes 
they were outrightly abused either in open 
disdain of their condition or in some blinded 
effort to control them. 

These sufferers are becoming more numer- 
ous too. The speed of our modern ma- 
chinery, the constant drains we are putting 


fa > 








Yea, Lord, and I will watch with thee 
Throughout the night, 
Till dawns the morning light, 
Whilst thou art praying for the world 
—and me. 


My night approaches—my Gethsemane; 
Deep falls the shade— 
But I am not afraid, 
For lo, thou watchest through the dark 
with me. 
—Charles Carroll Albertson. 
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upon the nerves of hundreds who have dis- 
couraging conditions to face or impossible 
difficulties to overcome is breaking the 
nervous strength of hundreds who in other 
days could have lived out a life in reason- 
able mental balance. 


CO 


But the broken in spirit, who are these? 
What makes for a condition like this? 

You may quickly think of the broken- 
hearted; that is, the sorrow-stricken. Re- 
ligion naturally has much thought to give 
these. Spiritual interest for generations 
has brought courage and hope to people so 
distressed. And there are clear convictions 
felt by most Christian believers that give 
great lift to such wounded spirits. Yet 
these may not be quite what the broken in 
spirit may imply. 

And some will think of the contrite heart. 
That kind of a broken spirit is also a matter 
that quickens our interest. Some ill will, or 
some stubborn disinterest to moral enter- 
prises, sometimes strangely breaks—as we 
have long used the term. 

But is this a broken spirit? Is it not 
rather a spirit really beginning to live, and 
to function, and to be free? 

One wonders if there are not situations 
where a broken spirit is to be likened much 
to the broken body, or the broken mind! 
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Certainly there are tense and critical] 
emergencies e¥er before those whose are 
aggressively righteous! And these tensions 
must becomes so taut that they break spirit 
in instances that have long escaped atten- 
tion. 

There are those who have fought hard to 
remove the perils of drink from our coun- 
try. Some of these feel the hard and pro- 
longed struggle. And there may be some 
who in their giving and in their striving 
have lost heart in the enterprise. 

Others have hoped that crime would be 
brought under control. And in a great many 
places there have been brave men who have 
faced the problems of lawlessness with a 
determination to see protection given to the 
respectable citizen and to secure some safety 
to our common social order. Still crime 
seems to mount. At times the lives of the 
defenders of the law are in jeopardy, and 
sometimes death is actually brutally met. 

Have we stopped to think what this must 
mean in terms of broken spirit? 

oO 


Is thy cruse of comfort failing? 
Rise and share it with a friend; 
And through all the years of famine 
It shall serve thee to the end. 
Love divine will fill thy storehouse, 
Or thy handful still renew; 
Scanty fare for one will often 
Make a royal feast for two. 


Is thy heart well left empty? 
None but God its void can fill; 
Nothing but a ceaseless fountain 
Can its ceaseless longings still. 
Is thy heart a living power? 
Self-entwined, its strength sinks low; 
It can only live in loving, 
And by serving love will grow. 
—Elizabeth R. Charles. 


o 


What thought are we to give to dis- 
couraged pastors who struggle with moral 
problems of communities until they lose 
their zest? 

Is there any place in our constructive 
sympathy for many good purposed men and 
women in various churches who seek to put 
Christianity into terms of human helpful- 
ness yet who are misunderstood by the over- 
pious and laughed at by the spiritually in- 
different? 

Are there officials 
losing heart? 

Here we may find types of broken spirit! 
And it is about time we seek to understand 
what such misfortunes imply. 


in your community 


oO 


Spirit of eternal courage, let more of thy 
unyielding purpose come into the lives of 
thy worshipers. Teach us to render sym- 
pathy where it may be needed. But instruct 
these minds of ours to see conditions that 
mean ruin to well ordered life. -Help us to 
give fellowship to those who struggle against 
powers of darkness of our day. Keep our 
own spirit from breaking; and heal thou all 
who have -broken in the struggle for the 
right. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 











The General Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 





Official Notice 


HE General Convention of the Christian 

Church will meet in regular quadrennial 
session in the First Christian Church, Ur- 
bana, Illinois, on Wednesday, October 20. 
1926, at two p. m., and continue its sessions 
until the work of the Convention is com- 
pleted. 

(Signed by) 


F. G. CorFin, Albany, Missouri, 
President of The General Convention 
of the Christian Church. 


J. F. BURNETT, Dayton, Ohio, 
Secretary of The General Convention 
of the Christian Church. 


HAVE complete reports from the church- 
es of the following-named conferences: 
New York Western, Eastern Kansas, South- 
ern Kansas, Western Washington, Northern 
Illinois, Kentucky District No. 2, Erie, Tio- 
ga River, New York Central, Merrimack, 
Western Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts. 

I am now mailing the third request to the 
churches of the conferences which have not 
yet reported in full. The unreported church- 
es of these conferences range in number 
from one to twenty-five. 

Conference secretaries are requested to 
send the names of their delegates to the 
General Convention as soon as they are 
elected, to the Convention Secretary. This 
request is printed on the back of the certifi- 
cate, and yet of the five conferences that 
have met, only one has reported the list of 
convention members. It is very important 
that the record be in the Convention Office 
that any late information may be mailed 
directly to the delegates, and in addition to 
that the names are at once transmitted to 
the. Convention president, that he may have 
opportunity of studying the list with refer- 
ence to the various committees that he is 
required to appoint. By having the list of 
members he can distribute the committees 
territorially to great advantage. 

I am frequently asked when the reports 
of the Pre-Convention Committees are to be 
in the hand of the secretary in order that 
they may be printed. The Executive Board 
at its late session decided that they must be 
in the Convention Office at least sixty days 
prior to the meeting of the Convention. 
This was published in the good old Herald 
of Gospel Liberty, immediately upon the ad- 
journment of the board. It takes time to 
do printing, and the sooner the reports are 
in the print shop, the better it will be for 


all concerned: 
: | oo 


Small kindnesses, small courtesies, small 
considerations, habitually practiced in our 
social intercourse, give a greater charm to 
the character than the display of great 
talents and accomplishments.—Kelty. 
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gelism and Life 
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May I have just a minute 
of your time, please? 


We are distressed. A ~ 
number of our churches 
have not responded to the 
call for money to carry on 
the work of the depart- 
ment, and we need the 
offering so badly. Sunday, 
May 2, was the date. 

We have cut expenses 
beyond the limit of effi- 
ciency to meet the situa- 
tion. The work is so im- 
portant that it must not 
fail. We desire to come 
up to the convention with 
a great story of what God 
has done for us in helping 
save a lost world. He has 
done marvelous things for 
us whereof we are glad. 
Our offering was to be an 
Appreciation Offering. 

We just feel sure many 
more of our pastors and 
churches will see to it that 
this offering is sent at 
once. Please do. 

Good-by. God bless you. 

Yes, send the offering 
es 





The Department of Evangel- 
ism and Life Service, 
Room 501, C. P. A. Building, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


McD. Howsare, 
Executive Secretary. 
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Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H Denison, Secretary 





A Stewardship Study Class in the Good Old 
Summer Time 


HE Piqua, Ohio, Church conducted a 
~ Stewardship Study Class this summer 
using Dr. Lilly’s book, “A Partnership in 
Living.” The pastor, Dr. J. E. Kauffman, 
writes: 

The official board was enthusiastic over 
the course in stewardship. They liked the 
textbook, “A Partnership in Living,” very 
much. Twelve of the official members en- 
tered the class. It was conducted by the 
pastor. The time of meeting was at six- 
thirty on Sunday evening, the hour preced- 
ing the church service. The official board 
most heartily recommends this book to any 
official board of any church, or to any 
groups of individuals who might want a 
Christian view of the world and of their re- 
lationship to the Heavenly Father. The four 
chapters of the book are brief, but vital and 
significant. I trust that many others may 
be led to make a study of this excellent book 
on man’s relation to God, Stewardship. 


There is no more important matter for 
church officials than to make a careful study 
of stewardship. Dr. Lilly’s book, with its 
four chapters: Partnership in Service, 
Partnership in Character Building, Partner- 
ship in Joy, Partnership in Administration, 
is admirably adapted for such a study. It 
costs but twenty-five cents. Better try it. 


Conference and Convention Delegates 
No. 3 

It is not sufficient for the conferences to 
have full delegations at the General Con- 
vention. Nor is it sufficient that they be 
your most representative persons, outstand- 
ing in their vision, consecration, and effort to 
advance the Kingdom through the Christian 
Church. It is not enough that they do not 
make the Convention primarily a matter of 
visiting, sight-seeing, or a vacation trip. It 
is important that delegates stay through. 
The first and last days are as important as 
any. The Convention comes but once in four 
years. Its deliberations and actions are 
vital to the delay or progress of the King- 
dom. The coming late and going early are 
largely habits. What pastor does not know 
that certain persons in his congregation are 
habitually late or early. He knows that 
certain ones will come in during the singing 
of the second hymn! What conference offi- 
cer does not know that certain “regulars” 
will not be there the first or last day and 
that others just as “busy” will be there 
throughout. It is a well recognized fact that 
certain members will be late at the General 
Board meetings and others are “just com- 
pelled to go” before it adjourns. It is not 
the length of the conference or board meet- 
ings either. The same thing occurs as a 
rule whether the session be six days or 
three. All recognize that there are necessi- 
tous cases of course, but generally speaking 
it is a matter of habit. Many denomina- 
tions hold their national sessions longer than 
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we do. We are no busier than others. Our 
work is as important as theirs. Plan to stay 
through if you are honored by being a dele- 
gate from your conference to our General 
Convention. 


Superintendents Encourage Tithing 

Superintendent M. W. Connell, Keswick, 
Ontario, writes: 

We have been tithers for several years. 
Wife just spoke last Sunday how there al- 
ways seemed to be money for our offerings, 
and we always had enough for our needs. 
It makes one feel better, too, to tithe. 





Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma 8S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





REMEMBER 
The July Offering 
Kor the Literature Fund 


JAVE you sent in your offering? Send it 
to your conference woman’s board treas- 
urer. It counts on your goal. 


REMEMBER 
The July Offering 
For the Literature Fund 


How many subscriptions to The Christian 
Missionary have you sent in this month? 


REMEMBER 
The July Offering 
For the Literature Fund 


How many missionary books have been 
read by the members of your society? 


REMEMBER 
The July Offering 
For the Literature Fund 


Ministry Unto Jesus 


Mathew 25 


Have you spoken words of comfort 
To the weary and distressed? 

Have you hurried to the rescue 
Of the tempted and oppressed? 

Have you fed a hungry brother 
Sorely pressed by poverty? 

If you have, then Jesus says, 
“You have done it unto me.” 


Have you given to the thirsty 
That with which to quench his thirst? 
Have you taken in the stranger, 
Oft, perhaps, by others cursed? 
Have you helped to clothe the naked? 
Have you gone the sick to see? 
If you have, then Jesus says, 
“You have done it unto me.” 


Have you visited the prisons 
Where, confined in gloomy cell, 
Sits a helpless, sentenced brother, 
Soon to bid the world farewell? 
Have you loved him, really loved him, 
As a brother, fervently? 
If you have, then Jesus says, 
“You have done it unto me.” 


Then away with form and fashion, 
Pride and every sinful thing! 

Let us take us love’s pure gospel 
To the sons of men to bring. 

Let us help to raise the wretched, 
Wheresoever they may be— 

Then you’ll hear the Savior saying, 
“You have done it unto me.” 

—N. Conway. 
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Christian Education 


W. A. Harper, General Secretary 





‘THE summer slump has not dampened the 

ardor of many of our teacher-training 
classes, and aside from the classes in sum- 
mer schools local classes are reporting from 
Walnut Hills, Dayton; Mooreland, Indiana; 
Springboro, Pennsylvania; Hickory Grove, 


Indiana; Red Cloud, Nebraska; Everett, 
Pennsylvania; Eaton, Ohio, and from Inter- 
national Community Training Schools. 
Aside from this, there were granted one 
hundred and fifty-five credits to Elon and 
Defiance students who have been taking 
some units of the teacher training course. 
Practically all these credits are on the level 
of the Standard International Course and 
the older courses of Oliver and Hurlburt 
and Moninger are being supplanted by 
these higher grade courses. 


One of the most inspiring things which 
has come from these courses has been the 
answers to the final examination question, 
“What have you personally receive:l out of 
this course?” 


Reports 


(CHRISTIAN Education Survey report 
blanks have been mailed out to every 
church in the denomination, from our 
Christian Education office, or through the 
director of Christian Education of the con- 
ference. These reports should all be in in 
early August. From these reports, the di- 
rectors are making their annual report, and 
the Department will also compile its statis- 
tics for the Urbana Convention and The 
Christian Annual. Sunday-school and 
Christian Endeavor leaders should be sure 
that their report is in the hands of their 
conference director not later than August 
1. If another blank is desired, the same 
may be secured by addressing Miss Lucy M. 
Eldredge, C. P. A. Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 





Home Missions 


Omer S. Thomas 





WO hundred and ninety-six churches 

have sent home mission offerings in the 
months of June and July; one hundred and 
fifty-nine of them in July. Of the churches 
and schools sending in July, there was a 
good gain in one hundred and ten of them. 
Last year the total number of churches 
sending home mission offerings for the year 
was only three hundred and eighty. 


E are very sorry to announce that it will 
very probably not be possible for Miss 
Elizabeth Howsare, whose health has been 
somewhat impaired in the Arizona climate, 
to return next year to the work among the 
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Indian children at the Theodore Roosevelt 
School. Miss Howsare did a great work 
among the children and was recognized by 
the Home Missions Council as one of the 
outstanding workers. She is resting at 
home at present and hopes to take some 
work later preparing herself again to carry 
on the work which she has learned to love 
so much. We are hoping soon to secure 
some one to take the place of Miss Howsare. 
There is no greater opportunity to do a 
telling work for the Kingdom than this edu- 
cational work among the Indians. 


The Pastors’ School at Defiance 

HERE has been a very fine development 

through the years in the work of the 
pastors’ schools. At Defiance there has been 
no division of interests and the preachers 
have had the whole thought of the workers. 
In these years there has been a mighty fine 
influence exerted for the betterment of the 
work of many of the men. Perhaps the time 
has come when we should stop calling it a 
school and call it a retreat, as there are so 
many of the pastors who believe that they 
are past the period when they need to go to 
school. This year we sent out over three 
hundred invitations to pastors, offering to 
pay the car fare both ways and we paid the 
car fare of less than ten percent of that 
number. 


One of the surprising things in regard to 
the school is that we have failed to get the 
men for whom the school was started in 
the first place, and are now getting many 
of the most successful pastors to attend. In 
the teaching profession the great majority 
of teachers believe that they ought to at- 
tend institutes and teachers’ meetings each 
year and thus keep right up to the scratch 
in the best things of their profession. Some- 
thing of the same plan for pastors has been 
in the minds of those who have had the 
planning of the programs. The courses this 
year were so much up-to-date that the best 
prepared men in attendance felt that they 
could not afford to miss a session and will 
do better work through the year ahead than 
they could have done without this work. I 
really believe that if through the years our 
pastors would keep up attendance at such 
schools as that held at Defiance this year 
there would be no need to have it said that 
the preacher is ready for the shelf at sixty. 


The men on the faculty were men who 
have had special training in the work that 
they were giving and had things to give to 
every man who attended their classes. 


The only failure in our schools this year 
was in securing the attendance that we 
should have had. Next year there will be 
no Convention at Urbana just ahead, and 
that will help. I think, too, that we had 
better call it a Pastors’ Retreat rather than 
a school so that some more of our good men 
will go and not feel that they are humbling 
themselves by going to school again. I wish 
that more of our churches would insist up- 
on their pastors having the advantage of 
keeping abreast by attending some school. 
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Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





T will be of real interest to many of our 
people to learn what a fine missionary 
emphasis has been given this year in nearly 
every one of our summer schools. With the 
exception of the Ontario School, which ma- 
jored especially in stewardship this year, 
every school has included a strong course on 
missions. And we are very sure that the 
Ontario School felt the importance of mis- 
sions more than once with such men as Dr. 
Fletcher and Dr. Denison on the faculty, to- 
gether with the strong missionary spirit al- 
ways shown in that section of our church. 
At Craigville the missionary course was 
given by Prof. Moses Bailey of Wellesley, 
which, we understand, was of a very high 
order. He is professor of Old Testament 
and Missions in that great school, and we 
are very sure those who attended his classes 
at Craigville were well repaid. Then our 
own Mrs. Alice V. Morrill was there to 
represent our denominational work with the 
type of splendid messages which she always 
brings. 

At Defiance, Mr. Edwin E. White, from 
the Missionary Educational Department of 
the Presbyterian Church, gave the course in 
missions which was foundational and con- 
structive, and Miss Marian Morrill, who has 
for two years been acting as Missionary 
Educational Secretary for our own Mission 
Board, gave two courses to the young people, 
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stressing our own mission fields and also 
the study books for this year. 

At Lakemont, Prof. Ralph A. Felton di- 
rected the mission study course in splendid 
fashion. For a number of years he was 
associated with the Home Mission Board of 
the Presbyterian Church in the Department 
of Church and Country Life, and for five 
years with the Board of Home Missions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church as the Edu- 
cational Director of the Department of 
Rural Work. For the past three years he 
has been Extension Professor of Rural So- 
cial Organization at the New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 
Miss Bessie Kniffen, one of our splendid De- 
fiance graduates and a student volunteer, di- 
rected the missionary work of our own 
church at Lakemont. 

At Elon Summer School now in session, 
Rev. Wm. Q. McKnight, our missionary to 
Japan, will conduct the special mission 
course. He has just finished a splendid year 
of postgraduate work at Boston University 
and will bring to our southern workers 
some splendid material. Associated with 
him will be Dr. J. O. Atkinson, Mission Sec- 
retary of the Southern Christian Conven- 
tion. 

It is gratifying indeed that our people 
should have the privilege of such splendid 
missionary instruction in every section of 
our church, and it is only to be regretted 
that so many failed to take advantage of 
these remarkable opportunities lying almost 
at their door. We are very sure that those 
who secured these courses will go back to 
their home churches inspired for larger 
missionary service. 


The Giving of Manna 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 8, 1926 
Exodus 16:1-36 
BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Jesus said unto them, I am 
the bread of life-—John 6:35. 
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HOME DAILY READINGS 


2—Israel Murmuring. 
Exod, 16:1-3. 
Tuesday, August 3—The Giving of the 
Manna. Exod. 16:11-18. 
Wednesday, August 4—The Manna and 
the Sabbath. Exod. 16:21-30. 
Thursday, August 5—The Manna a 
Memorial, Exod. 16:31-36. 
Friday, August 6—Bread for All. 
John 6:5-14. 
Saturday, August 7—The Living Bread. 
John 6:48-59. 
Sunday, August S—The Bread of Life. 
John 6:33-40. 


Monday, August 
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WORSHIP AND SONG 


Violin Solo. 

John 6:33-40—Recited by a Junior girl. 

Model Prayer—By the girls and women. 

Hymn—“When Morning Gilds the Sky,” 
No. | in ““Worship and Song.” 

Exodus 16:11-t8, 35—-Read responsively, the 


boys and men responding to the girls and 
women. 

Prayer—By teacher of Intermediate girls. 
Thanks for the wonderful food producing 
power in our country, and the God behind 
it all, and prayer for blessing upon our 
farmers and fruit growers, and especially 
the transient and homeless harvesters and 
fruit-gatherers. 

Hymn—"'This Is My Father's World,” Page 
68 in “Orders of Worship.” 

Secretary—A hurrah for something. 

Superintendent—A harvest story. 

Hymn—"‘Break Thou the Bread 
No. 94 in ‘‘Worship and Song.” 


Lesson. 


of Life,” 


They’re Off 


T is a great step when we actually cross 

the sea that divides Egypt from the rest 
of the world. The Israelites did a lot of 
preliminary things, but they were still in 
Egypt. They have crossed the sea now 
and are away. It is fine to say “We are 
going to.” It is well to plan and make 
preparations, but until we actually step over 
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the line to Jesus Christ we are still in our 
Egypt. But it is well for us to remember, 
too, that as important as this step is, it is 
not all the way, but we have made a start 
and now the pilgrimage begins. 


Murmured Against Moses 


One would have thought their great vic- 
tory would have taught: them trust and 
faith, but already fear arises and murmur- 
ings begin. It is always a serious time just 
after a great movement in life. We have 
been in the nervous exaltation of conversion, 
or of the wedding, or of the new employ. 
Now the grind begins—the long, long trail 
a-winding. This is what tries us all and 
proves our metal. Usually we will be cross 
with some one and seek to put the blame 
elsewhere than on ourselves. Then there 
is trouble, discouragement, misunderstand- 
ings, and muymurings with all their terrible 
results. 


Murmuring Against God 


Their murmurings were on the surface 
against Moses, but they are actually against 
God; and indeed most of our murmurings 
are. God is behind the world’s work, and 
he has called leaders and directors into his 
tasks. When we murmur against our 
leaders, we are really working against 
God. Most preachers have weaknesses 
enough, and some are very weak, but 
church murmurers are great enemies of 
God. This does not mean that we should be 
content with what we have, for life is 
growth and improvement, but we do not 
need to be growlers and naggers and com- 
plainers. Let’s play up and play the game. 
God Hears the Murmuring 


It must make his great heart ache many 
times to hear the murmurings of church 
members, and this consciousness should 
many times hold us in check. But after all 
we are glad that he does hear them. Moses 
should be glad that “He knows it all,” and 
even the murmurer should be glad that God 
is near enough to hear. For “He knoweth 
our frame and remembereth that we are 
dust,” and he will try to fix things up for 
us, if it be possible. How considerate he is 
of us all. 

Those Flesh-pots 


The lower nature still struggles against 
the higher. Our bodies are the temples of 
God, and it is in these bodies that we carry 
on, but the bodily appetities and passions 
constantly war against the spiritual things. 
It means self-denial to live the spiritual life. 
Certainly we shall not be as free to have 
every call of the flesh satisfied, but we have 
to travel light, if we are to make progress. 
Good-by, flesh-pots, we are seeking to reach 
a goal, and so laying “aside every weight 
and the sin” we press on. 


Quails 


“But your Heavenly Father knoweth that 
you have need of all these things.” God has 
no desire to make the way hard just for the 
sake of its being hard. He is behind every 
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movement for having every pilgrim well fed, 
well housed, and well cared for. He still is 
sending flesh to eat. We are serving him 
when we feed the hungry. It is very diffi- 
cult to get any message to a man who has 
an empty stomach or cold feet. 


Food When the Dew Is Gone 


What a country we have in North Ameri- 
ca! Food, food, everywhere and influences 
at work to produce more and better. Just 
recently a very promising new wheat was 
discovered in Canada, and just yesterday 
the papers told of a great new strawberry. 
And God is behind it all. He sends the dew 
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and rain, and he has crushed the rocks into 
fertile soil, and he sends his bacterial life 
to aid in fertilization. 


Gather It 


The people had to at least gather it. They 
had also to exercise certain care for its pre- 
servation. We must fence the field, and 
plow the ground. We must gather the 
grain, and garner it, and later we must 
market it and grind it and bake it. God 
does his part wonderfully, but he will let us 
starve unless we will do ours. It is great 
to see the mother bird pushing the young 
ones away to their life task. 


What Books Have I Found Worth While? Why? 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR AUGUST 8, 1926 
Josh. 1:1-9 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian. Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 

Ask five members of your society, one week in ad- 
vance, to tell the society what they are reading. Ask 
the members of the society to tell, in the meeting, 
the titles of books they have read during the last 
year that have really helped them. Also have them 
tell in what way the books have helped them. Write 
this list on the blackboard as they are given. Have 
two boys and two girls, each bring a copy of their 
favorite book and tell why it is their favorite. 

Ask your pastor for a list of twelve books to be 
read, one each month. This list will be read at the 
meeting, or written on the blackboard, or mimeo- 
graphed copies given to each member, and then 
asked to read them during the coming year. 

Ask the members of the society to tell the qualities 
they like in a book. Place a list of these qualities 
on the blackboard. See how many Bible stories you 
can find with these qualities. impress the young 
people with the fact that in the Bible are to be found 
stories with all the good likable qualities, and if 
they are not reading these they are missing some of 
the best stories ever written. 

Choose six members of the society for a sort of 
dramatization of the topic. Have one dressed to 
represent history, another to represent fiction, an- 
other to represent poetry, another to represent science, 
another to represent humor, and another to represent 
biography. Have these each tell the value of the 
particular kind of books they represent. 

Some of the publishing houses have started A Book- 
a-Month Club. Find out about it and organize such 
a club in your society and church. 

(Of course you cannot use all of the above sug- 


gestions. Choose wisely.) 
Thoughts on the Theme 
ERSES 1-7. Moses was dead. The 


children of Israel were a hard-headed, 
stiff-necked, fickle lot. Joshua had been 
chosen to succeed Moses as the leader of 
this people. Joshua needed courage, 
strength, and hope in this hour. God gave 
him these through his Word. See how God’s 
message would give him courage. “There 
shall not be any man able to stand before 
thee all the days of thy life.” That ought 
to put courage into the heart of any general 
and leader of any campaign. But God gives 
him a greater foundation for courage in the 
ninth verse when he says, “Have not I 
commanded thee? be strong and.of a good 
courage; be not afraid, neither be thou dis- 
mayed; for the Lord thy God is with thee 
whithersoever thou goest.” Surely such a 
promise as that ought to strengthen the most 
discouraged. We have the same promise in 
God’s Book given by Christ, when he said, 
“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and 


of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you: and lo, I am with you 
everyday, even unto the end of the age.” 
Every child of ‘God who is spreading abroad 
the gospel of Jesus whether it be in Africa, 
or Asia, or the islands of the sea, or in their 
own community, or their own home has a 
right to this promise; if they are in the 
field where God desires them to be. God’s 
Book gives us many great promises to 
bolster up our weak courage. 

Joshua needed hope, and you and I need 
hope. See how God’s Word gave hope to 
Joshua. In verse four God says to Joshua, 
“From the wilderness and this Lebanon even 
unto the great river, the river Euphrates, 
all the land of the Hittites, and unto the 
great sea toward the going down of the sun, 
shall be your coast.” And again in the 
sixth verse he says, “Be strong and of a good 
courage: for unto this people shalt thou 
divide for an inheritance the land, which 
I sware unto their parents to give them.” 
Our God is a “God of hope” (Romans 15: 
13.) His Word, His Book, breathes hope 
from cover to cover. No book can enkindle 
hope like the Bible. It can bring hope to 
the hopeless and despairing. You and I 
need hope to help us in the performance of 
our daily task. Shall we not come to this 
Book for our hope and inspiration? 

Joshua needed strength. As he thought 
of the mighty nations entrenched in the 
land that they were expected to capture 
and as he thought of how poorly equipped 
the Israelites were and of how faint-hearted 
they had been in the past, I believe he must 
have felt pretty weak. Then when he 
thought of the greatness of the leader whose 
place he was to take, this, I think, would 
tend to weaken his morale; but these great 
promises of God were to strengthen his 
heart. There may be books that can give 
us strength as we face some great difficulty, 
some great task of life, but none that can 
strengthen us like this Word of God, this 
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Book of books. Read and claim its promises 
when you feel the weakest, and they will 
become a great spiritual tonic invigoratin# 
your life and sending you out to meet the 
enemy with strength which the Omnipotent 
will supply; his own divine strength. 


To Illustrate 


Benjamin Franklin tells us, in one of his 
letters, that, when a small boy, a little book 
fell into his hands, entitled, “Essays to do 
Good,” by Cotton Mather. It was tattered 
and torn, and several leaves were missing. 
“But the remainder,” he says, “gave me 
such a turn of thinking, as to have an in- 
fluence on my conduct through life; for I 
have always set a greater value on the 
character of the doer of good than any other 
kind of reputation.”—R. Donkersley. 

Jeremy Bentham mentions that the cur- 
rent of his thoughts and studies was di- 
rected for life by a single phrase that caught 
his eye at the end of a pamphlet—“The 
greatest good of the greatest number.” 
There are single sentences in the New 
Testament that have awakened to spiritual 
life hundreds of millions of dormant souls. 
—R. Donkersley. 

George Law, a boy on his father’s farm, 
met an old, unknown book, which told the 
story of a farmer’s son, who went away to 
seek his fortune, and came home, after many 
years’ absence, a rich man. From that mo- 
ment George became uneasy, left home, lived 
over again the life he had read of, returned 
a millionaire, and paid all his father’s debts. 
—R. Donkersley. 

Robinson Crusoe has sent to sea more 
sailors than the press-gang. The story 
about little George Washington telling the 
truth about the hatchet and the cherry tree 
has made many a truth teller. 

A good book, like a great nature, opens 
out a fine foreground wherever we may open 
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it, and, like the breath of a summer’s morn- 
ing, invites us onward.—Grindon. 

The value of a book consists not in what 
it will do for our amusement, but in what 
it will communicate.—Grindon. 

It is nearly an axiom that people will not 
be better than the bcoks they read.—Dr. 
Potter. 

That is a good book that opened with ex- 
pectation and closed with profit.—Alcott. 


For Debate 


Resolved, That missionary books are more 
interesting than fiction. 


For Discussion 


What is the value of owning books? 
Do you think the reading of fiction worth while’ 
y? 
Is it worth while to read humorous books? Why? 

How may we learn whether a new book is worth 
while or not? 

What do you consider the best way of getting the 
best books? 

Do you think the majority of our magazines are 
worth while? Why? 

What do you think of the tabloid illustrated sheet? 


For Reading or Recitation 
Here are the Golden keys: 

Books of the Seven Seas; 

Keys to the kingdoms wide 
Where far adventures hide. 


Here are the Silver keys 

That unlock the mysteries 

Old as the happy smiles 

In the romance of southern isles. 


Here are the Iron keys 
Unlocking the destinies 

Of ocean, earth, and: sky 
Where the eagles float and fly. 


Here are the Bronze keys 

Of old mythologies 

Which open wide the door 
Where gods have gone before. 


Here are the Jeweled keys 

Which one may turn with ease; 

Old books with marks and stains: 

Old books with slumbering flames. 
—William L. Stidger. 


Pine Tree Forest's Best Graduation 
A Story 


BY REV. FRANK H. GARDNER 
(All Rights Reserved) 


IX miles to the southwest of Pine Tree 
S Forest lay Star Island, a small narrow 

bit of land containing in all less than a 
hundred acres, but on which grew the finest 
berries of any place around this famous 
forest. 

Just why Benoit Bear should have chosen 
this for his abiding place rather than the 
mainland, no one was ever to find out or 
perhaps had ever attempted to do so. He 
had come from some far-off land and, 
speaking a different language and being 
used to different customs, he had perhaps 
thought it would be better, everything con- 
sidered, that he live a little remote from the 
rest of the families of this forest region. 
He was industrious, always willing that the 
wood people should gather berries from his 
island, and ever on the alert to assist them 
to find the places where they grew the 
thickest. 

He was rather a young bear when he 
came to this island home. Some even had 
said that he was on his honeymoon when he 
landed there and they liked the lake and the 


surroundings so well that they never com- 
pleted their trip back to their native home. 

Be that as it may, Benoit and his young 
wife certainly were very agreeable people, 
and while they found it difficult to use tne 
language of this particular region, they 
lived very happily together. 

Into this island home there came a little 
later a girlie bear to live, followed the next 
season by a husky boy. It was a delightful 
family that lived amid the surroundings of 
water and sky and land, and they became 
extremely fond of their home nestled amid 
big firs of the island. 

It was when the children were about 
ready for school that father and mother 
bear almost wished that they had decided 
to have built their home nearer the principal 
village, or at least on the mainland, for now 
they foresaw the many difficulties which 
would attend the children in getting back 
and forth to the school at the settlement six 
miles across the waters. 

Benoit decided that some hardships would 
not be the worst things for his children and 
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that with his aid he would see that they 
made their marks with other children at the 
splendid schools in the village. He built a 
light weight canoe and lined the outer edges 
with air-tight compartments of birch bark 
so that the canoe could not be easily cap- 
sized or even sunk. 

At an early age he taught his children 
how to use it, and they became experts al- 
most from the start. On still waters they 
could easily make twenty miles an hour, and 
even in some rough weather they had, 
against the wind, made the six miles from 
the mainland in less than an half hour. 
He was careful to give blankets and even 
canned food in case anything out of the or- 
dinary should happen. They had learned to 
camp out all around the lake. Benoit and 
his wife would take a larger canoe with the 
camp equipments, while Edward and Emily 
would take the smaller canoe. 

The fall arrived when the children started 
out on their career of school life, and while 
it was indeed a new world, it was not en- 
tirely so, for they had become acquainted 
with many of the village children. 

They could converse with them quite 
intelligently. Yet it was far easier to 
speak in their own native tongue. They 
learned easily, although at times it was dif- 
ficult for them to pronounce certain sounds 
of the Forest people. 

Mamma Bear was not anxious about them 
only when the storms swept over the lake, 
and then she was on the alert to watch for 
the canoe to come in sight. 

When the winter came, Benoit had care- 
fully prepared for that. Of all the skiing 
that was done around that famous region 
certainly there were none better among the 
children than those of this island home. 
Benoit had taught his children many little 
stunts, so to speak, and the journey on the 
skis became even shorter than by canoe and 
in many ways much to their advantage. The 
first year witnessed the fact that Edward 
and Emily were the only two who had been 
present every day throughout the year. 

They were real students, although the 
class as a whole was exceptionally brilliant. 
They found it difficult to understand certain 
customs, manners of expression, and even 
certain words; but they bore excellent re- 
ports every time to their parents to be 
signed by them. 

The years sped swiftly on. Many was the 
picnic which the class enjoyed at the home 
of Benoit, and while he could use but little 
of their language, both he and his wife 
made the children to have some very happy 
times. Once they were caught at the island 
when a very heavy gale swept across the 
lake and Benoit opened up his whole house 
for their care during the night. Late in the 
night, when the wind died down, he built a 
roaring bonfire and _ signalled by it that 
everything was all right at their island and 
the children were perfectly safe. 

Four years of high school brought Emily 
and Edward to that evening which boys and 
girls of all peoples delight to experience— 
the night of their graduation. 

It was a beautiful night and the moon 
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shone across the waters of the lake with a 
charm greater than usual, not only to the 
children but to Benoit and his wife. Were 
not their boy and girl going to graduate and 
were they not to speak to the people of the 
forest upon the themes about which they 
had written? 

Of course Benoit and his wife had re- 
served seats but they were the only two who 
had them as coming from Emily and Ed- 
ward, as they had no other people in that 
part of the world. Other of the graduates 
had all sorts of relatives there—aunts, un- 
cles, cousins, etc. 

The program was better than usual and 
each graduate took his part without a sin- 
gle prompting or hesitation. 

Although showing a trifle of their native 
tongue, Edward and Emily had as fine pa- 
pers as any of the class. 

One after another the graduates spoke, 
and as they finished the woods would re- 
sound with the hearty applause of the wood 
people. Bouquet after bouquet came to the 
front as the young girls finished their 
speeches, and in some cases three, four, and 
even six huge pieces were presented to them 
from their many relatives in the Pine Tree 
Forest. 

The lot to say the farewell message had 
fallen to Emily, and many was the tear 
that dropped that night as she spoke to par- 
ents, teachers, committee, schoolmates, and 
classmates. She sat down amid an almost 
thundering applause, for she certainly had 
presented a fine address and besides was a 
favorite with all the children at school as 
well as with the older people of the town. 
And then—the applause suddenly stopped 
and the only description that could be given 
would be to say a silent groan came from 
the people—not a single bouquet for this 
girl who had stood at the head of her class, 
regular in attendance throughout her whole 
school life after battling with wave and 
storm and drift, popular with every boy and 
girl, and now—not one single flower to be 
ushered up the aisle and presented to her. 

She sat down with an empty arm. 

And then—across the other end of the 
platform sat Bessie Brown Bear. She lived 
just out of the village a little way. She had 
but few relatives and her people had found 
it difficult to provide funds for her high 
school course. She had received a hand- 
some home-made bouquet from her father 
and mother, made from the roses growing at 
her own home. A distant cousin who was 
quite fond of Bessie had sent her a lovely 
basket of the most magnificent roses. Bessie 
rose from her chair as the superintendent 
was about to speak. For a moment, very 
brief, she hesitated. She looked at the home- 
made bouquet, rather crude beside all the 
other baskets there on the platform, and 
then at her splendid gift from the cousin. 
Her brain was in a storm. Would the cousin 
be affronted? Would it be the wise thing? 
Would it be to make the matter all the more 
conspicuous? She cared not. Emily should 
not go unrewarded. She grasped her hand- 
some basket, stepped quickly and gracefully 





across the front, and with a beautiful cour- 
tesy presented the basket to the girl who 
had carried off the honors of the school. 
Quickly she retraced her steps, but not to 
gain her seat. Two of the bigger boys 
caught her and bore her aloft on their 
shoulders while the crowd thundered an ap- 
plause which was almost deafening. On 
and on it continued. Bessie courtesied as 
best she could from her unsought position. 
Still it continued. The superintendent tried 
to restore order, but the crowd was wild 
with delight and they were just going to 
have it out with this girl who had seized an 
opportunity in a time of great excitement. 
It was only when Reginald Bear, the gov- 
ernor of the village, came to the front and 
with his massive voice spoke with deep feel- 
ing, “Fellow-citizens of Pine Tree Forest,” 
that the applause could be stopped at all. 
Perhaps through the sense of a fear or of 
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Hart God once loved a garden 
We learn in Holy writ, 
And seeing gardens in the spring, 
I well can credit it. 
But if God walks in Dublin, 
I think that he’d be seen 
Pacing up and down the paths 
That lead through Stephen’s Green. 


From tenement and basement, 
From evil court and slum, 

In broken boots and tattered skirts 
You'll see the children come. 

From them the unforbidden grass, 
The happy water's sheen, 

The flowered shrubs, the tulips’ pride, 
The peace of Stephen's Green. 


They scamper and they tumble, 
They wander hand in hand; 

Watching the clamorous waterfowl 
Entranced the children stand. 

So poor you are or weary, 
So dowdy or so mean, 

You'll find a bench and welcome 
Each day in Stephen's Green. 


And so I should not wonder 
Nor hold the tale untrue 
That God has often walked there 
In robe of skiey blue, 
Among the little children 
Benignant and unseen, 
Blessing the man who gave the poor 
The grace of Stephen's Green. 


—Winifred M. Letts, in 
The Forum. 
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respect they did stop long enough to listen 
to what he had to say. Quickly he spoke. 
He told them that the rulers of the people 
had been looking for some time for one to 
assist at the head of affairs who should 
make better the village in which they had 
lived. It was a responsible position and de- 
manded one of insight and one who had at 
heart the interests of the wood people. He 
had discovered that person tonight, and if 
the young lady who had sacrificed her choic- 
est gift for the girl at the other end of the 
platform would report at his office at her 


‘earliest convenience, there was a position 


waiting for her at a salary quite the equal 
of the highest paid teacher in the village. 
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If a little later she should care to pursue her 
studies, she would be given a leave of ab- 
sence with pay for such study. 

“If you wish to honor her, instead of ap- 
plause,” continued the governor, “I ask that 
for one brief moment you bow your heads 
in silent prayer that Pine Tree Forest has 
such noble lives as these.” 

There was silence save for the joy of 
weeping that now moved the whole audience. 


The exercises continuued. The diplomas 
were granted. The songs were sung. The 
congratulations were extended at the close. 

Pine Tree Forest has had many gradu- 
ations since that day. There have been 
much larger classes. In fact, a new high 
school has been built with much better ad- 
vantages and with a larger corps of teach- 
ers. Quite naturally with better facilities, 
brighter boys and girls have gone out from 
the village school; but to this day, after at 
least a quarter of century, the evening here- 
in spoken of has always been alluded to as 
Pine Tree Forest’s Best Graduation. 

Pottersville, Massachusetts. 


Youth—The Greatest Going 

Concern 
(Conetinued from page seven) 
across Judean hills and by Galilean lakes, 
through Gethsemane valleys and to the 
summit of Calvary, went out to the ends of 
the earth and on to the last spiritual 
frontiers. The trouble with us has been, in 
dealing with young people, not that we have 
asked too much, but that we have asked 
too little. Burning crosses and red running 
arenas and inquisitional tortures and Boxer 
Uprisings have raised up militant armies 
while soft and flabby pronouncements have 
brought us always to spiritual and moral 
debacles. 

What, then, is the task for this genera- 
tion of young people? My Christian En- 
deavor friends, it is a twofold task, and its 
great words are Evangelize and Humanize. 
The trumpet is still “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.” The new earth of which Tennyson 
sang can be realized only as men and women 
who have been made new by the mystery 
of the Cross and the alchemy of its re- 
demption are thrust forth into every depart- 
ment of organized society, into every prob- 
lem of human life. 

“Evangelize and Humanize?” We face 
the imperative of the words spoken by 
Mary, the Holy Mother, long ago. “What- 
soever he saith unto thee, do it!” It is not 
enough to repeat the words, to say in easy 
sentences the ancient creeds: We must prac- 
tice our faith! We must Christianize our 
social order! We must make our theories 
of brotherhood practical! We must take 
Jesus Christ in deadly earnest! 

We must take Jesus Christ in deadly 
earnest, for he is our only hope, our only 
sufficient Savior. We have tried every other 
leader and way and still we stand hard by 
catastrophes that have almost wrecked man. 
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Wherever we have adventured our belief in 
the principles of the Sermon on the Mount, 
wherever we have practiced loving our 
neighbor as we love ourselves, wherever we 
have done good to those who have despite- 
fully used us, wherever we have lifted just- 
ice above selfish gain and adventured our 
faith instead of our fears, we have seen ris- 
ing out of the mists of suspicion and selfish- 
ness the new heaven and the new earth. 

This convention has risen to many heights 
of aspiration; our hearts have been moved 
by many emotions; but beyond all other 
dreams, we have dreamed here of a lasting 
brotherhood, and deeper than any other 
emotion has become our passion for uni- 
versal peace. We have spoken this electric 
word in every language of the earth, but 
always with one voice. It is well that it is 
so. Aye it must be so! 

The only answer that the Christian 
Church can bring to the Prince of Peace she 
claims as Lord and accepts as Master in a 
time when nations still cast the dice of sel- 
fishness down national boundaries and in 
suspicion and fear still mass their fleets and 
enlarge their armies,—the only answer is 
“A Warless World.” 

And the Christian Endeavor movement, 
with its more than four millions of young 
men and young women in all lands and all 
churches and all races, may well become 
Christ’s grand strategy for a new crusade, 
a crusade incomparably truer, immeasurably 
more potent than any that ever marched 
to reclaim the sepulcher of Jesus. 


“They Also Serve” 


EARLY thirty centuries before Milton 

penned his immmortal tribute to those 
“who only stand and wait,’ David said sub- 
stantially the same thing: “As his part is 
that goeth down to the battle, so shall his 
part be that tarrieth by the stuff.” David 
was speaking on behalf of two hundred 
spent soldiers whom he left at Besor while 
fresher men pressed the fight. Later, 
when the recovered spoils were to be di- 
vided, those who lasted through to the fin- 
ish wished to exclude the others from par- 
ticipation in the reward. And David said, 
“Not so, my brethren.” Equal honor for. all 
—hboth front-line men and guardians of the 
treasure. At his best, David was so truly 
a “man after God’s heart” that he could 
take the will for the deed when the will was 
sincere and intense. Share and share alike 
for all whose hearts were in the conflict, no 
matter how handicapped by circumstances. 
in the sight of God, all deep loyalty is pre- 
cious. Warrior and water-carrier, shock- 
troops and commissary, surgeon and trans- 
port-driver—all are needful to victorious 
outcome. So in business, in the home, in the 
church, they whose utmost is to “stand and 
wait” with fidelity, patience, courage, 
prayer, are entitled to full honors. And, as 
if to crown David’s beautiful arbitrament, 
God gave David full share with Solomon for 
the temple which bore the latter’s name; be- 
cause, as the record says, “it was in thine 
heart.”—Selected. 
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Those “Doubts” of Youth 


UST young people give up their Christian faith when they accept 
the scientific teachings of our schools? Many parents think so, 
and are greatly disturbed when they find their son or daughter 

believing in evolution and other such teachings of the schools. And 
many young people have been led to believe that they will either have to 
give up what they have been taught by their scientific instructors in 
high school and college or else give up their Bibles. What both parent 
and child have needed is a little careful guidance and balanced thinking. 

Mr. Robert A. Doan, one of the most prominent lay speakers at 
some of the great interdenominational religious gatherings, was one 
of the favorites at the great student conference at Evanston last winter 
and is a member of the Evanston Continuation Committee and chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of that organization. Speaking to this 
point, he says: 

How I wish “Thinking Through,” by Dr. Alva M. Kerr, had appeared 
sooner. Many times have I been baffled when parents have come to me in 
concern about their children in college who were speaking in a language the 
parents could not understand and about which they were alarmed. In a single 
conversation it was impossible to reassure them. A book like this which blinks 
no present day situation nor tries to straddle or evade the issues of a new 
day would have been a fine thing for such troubled parents. I hail its advent 
as a real help to those of us who want to follow our children as far as our 
limited background will allow. 

And I think, too, it will have a balancing effect upon many a youth who 
finds himself in a wilderness of doubt. It does not try to say all that could be 
said, but has a way of showing the uselessness of mere controversy and at the 
same time making it clear that Christianity dare not avoid the same test that 
all truth must endure. This book will help the young man to know that all is 
not lost when he can no longer see eye to eye with his boyhood teachers. It 
will make him courageous in the face of new discoveries and enable him to 
hold on to eternal verities while his traditions slip away. 


ROBERT A. DOAN. 


Dr. Fred Eastman, the author of two of the most noted mission 
study books for young people, formerly managing editor of ‘‘Christian 
Work’’ and now an associate editor of ‘‘The Christian Century,’’ was 
for years thrown into most intimate and confidential relations with col- 
lege youth through the position which he occupied on one of the boards 
of the Presbyterian Church. He puts it this way: 

Others have expressed their admiration and gratitude over this book for 
the help it brought to them. I would join them. But to my mind the greatest 


value of this book is that of reconciler between fathers and sons who gaze 
helplessly at each other over a widening theological gulf. Father thunders and 


pleads in behalf of the religious views of another day; son shakes his head - 


and wishes father could understand what has been going on in his inner 
experience. Well, son, give father this book. It will say what you want to 
say, and in persuasive sincerity and eloquence. 


FRED EASTMAN. 


Still a third unusually competent judge is Professor Frank D. 
Slutz, the founder of the noted Moraine Park School at Dayton. He 
has distinguished himself by his understanding of childhood and youth 
and as an instructor in religious thinking. His lectures on religious 
themes at the Y. M. C. A. have been a real achievement, drawing to- 
gether and holding week after week many hundred men, especially of 
the virile young type. He speaks of the book thus: 

‘I speak sincerely and frankly when I say I am delighted with “Thinking 
Through.” I do indeed believe that the book will be a sound and inspiring help, 
not only to young people, but to all who are puzzled in these days when the 
“How” and the “Who” are so easily confused in the minds of earnest people. 


FRANK D. SLUTZ. 


Price of the book, postpaid, $1.25. 
Or the book and one new subscription to The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
for one year for $2.30. 


The Christian Publishing Association 
Dayton, Ohio 
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The Children 


The Butterfly and the Bee 


The butterfly said to the bee: 

“Your dress is so dull! Why don’t you 
Wear pretty, bright colors—you’d be 

Quite handsome, I think, dressed in blue 
Trimmed with white (like the wings I 

wear). 

And why, I would much like to know, 
Do you never have time to spare 

Qn‘a pleasuring trip to go?” 


The bee to the butterfly said: 
“I must work for the good of the hive. 
’Tis there that our queen bee is bred, 
And the baby bees kept alive; 
When winter comes, honey is there 
In plenty for all of the bees. 
But you, O gay idler so fair, 
Will starve when the summer days cease.” 
—Janet Gargan. 


Good-luck Disappointments 


PATTIE GAINES stood on one side of her 
mother’s chair and Mattie Gaines stood 
on the other. They could not look over her 
shoulder to see, for that is not polite; but 
they did wonder what there was in Uncle 
Paul’s letter to make mother smile so. 

It seemed a long time before she put the 
letter back in its envelope and said: 

“Did Uncle Paul ever promise you little 
girls anything?” 

“Yes, a see-saw,” answered Pattie prompt- 
ly. 

“But he made us that when he was here 
last,” said Mattie, “and he promised us a 
real Maltese kitten, and he surely kept that 
promise.” She gave the ball of gray fur in 
her arms a little squeeze. 

“T know one promise he hasn’t kept yet,” 
Pattie said slowly. “He promised to show 
us the elephants in the Bronx Zoo!” 

“TI ’spect he wasn’t thinking hard when he 
made that promise,” Mattie answered. 

“Uncle Paul doesn’t make unthinking 
promises,” said her mother. “He writes 
that he must be in New York in two weeks 
on business. Aunt Ellen will be with him, 
and if I can find a way to send you two 
children there he will keep a promise he 
made you two years ago which he never 
forgot.” 

“Oh, goody, goody!” cried Pattie and 
Mattie, in a joyous duet. 

“They will bring you back themselves, and 
pay us a visit. But how shall I send you?” 
Mrs. Gaines wondered. “Father can’t leave 
the office and I can’t leave him. Perhaps we 
shall hear of some neighbor going that way, 
but don’t set your hearts on it yet.” 

The little sisters tried very hard not to 
set their hearts on it. They went out into 
the garden and made holly-hock ladies and 
had a tea party for them. But when their 
mother’s voice was heard calling them they 
raced to the house, “certain sure” that she 
had found a way to send them to New York. 

“Miss Morrison has just been to call,” 
mother explained, “and when I spoke of 





your trip she said she must go to New York 
too. Her nephew, who has been ill so long, 
is to be discharged from the hospital; Miss 
Morrison thinks it will be at just the time 
you want to get there, and she can take you 
and bring him back to her home for a rest.” 

What happy, hurried days followed! Pat- 
tie and Mattie flew about, running errands 
for their mother and Miss Pitts, who had 
come to sew for them. 

At last everything was ready; dark blue 
capes and hats hung in the closet, ready to 
be put on over the pretty traveling dresses. 
Mrs. Gaines was putting the buttons on Mat- 
tie’s rose-colored “dress-up” frock, while 
Pattie’s blue one lay ready to be finished. 

“Pattie, run down to Smith and Long’s 
for another card of buttons,” said her moth- 
er, “then I’ll have both dresses done. There’s 
a week to wait, but it is well to be ready in 
good time.” 

Pattie, dancing out, met Mattie, dancing 
in with a letter in her hand. 

“It’s Uncle Paul’s writing. I just know 
he’s going to say, ‘Be sure to send my 
girls!’”’ cried Mattie. 

“T’ll hurry for the buttons, so I can hear 
it,” answered Pattie. 

In just five minutes Pattie came slowly 
in the front door, with big tears just ready 
to fall from each blue eye. She went to her 
mother’s room, and stopped at the sound 
she heard. It was a big, unmistakable sob. 
She looked in, to find Mattie with her head 
on her mother’s shoulder and mother’s arms 
around her. 

“O, Pattie!” sobbed her sister, “we can’t 
go!” 

“TI know we can’t,” Pattie answered. And 
now her tears fell fast. ‘Miss Morrison 
just told me.” 

“Uncle Paul said—” sobbed Mattie. 

“Miss Morrison said—” wailed Pattie. 

“Wait, children!” mother could not help 
smiling, though she looked sorry too. “One 
story at a time. What did Miss Morrison 
say, Pattie?” 

“That her nephew will be out of the hos- 
pital tomorrow,” Pattie answered dolefully. 
“And she must start tonight.” 

“And Uncle Paul,” added Mattie says he 
must be there a week sooner than he 
thought.” 

The sorry look went from mother’s face, 
and her eyes began to twinkle instead. 

“Why, children! These two disappoint- 
ments seem to fit together very well. If 
Miss Morrison will take you tonight, father 
will wire Uncle Paul to meet you tomorrow. 
I’ll telephone Miss Morrison and then father 
—he can get your tickets and reservations 
for the sleeper, too.” 

On the little girls’ faces sunshine was 
driving the clouds away. 

“Oh, mother! I'll put on the buttons, so 
my blue dress will be ready!” Pattie cried, 
running for her thimble. And Mattie said 
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she would bring all the things to be packed. 

When she came back with her arms full 
her mother had the suitcases open to pack. 

“Miss Morrison says she will be glad to 
take you, and father is going to have the 
tickets ready,” said Mrs. Gaines. 

“It’s queer,” Mattie said, with all her dim- 
ples showing. “One disappointment would 
have spoiled our trip, but two just made it 
happen sooner.” 

“I think,” Pattie answered wisely, “we 
will always call those our good-luck disap- 
pointments!"—M. L. G., in Southern 
Churchman. 


Matches Are Poor Playthings 


IMMY liked to play with matches. Of 

course, he knew he should not do so, and 
many, many times he had been forbidden 
by his mother. But whenever he had a 
chance, !.c would sneak off atone <omewhere 
and burn pieces of paper or sticks. 

Two or three times he burned his own 
fingers and had dreadful blisters on them. 
Just as soon as they healed. he seemed to 
forget all about the pain and would strike 
matches again at the first chance he got. 


“Some of these days you’ll set fire to the 
house,” said his sister Dot. 

“No, I won’t either,” said Jimmy, who 
thought he knew more than a girl. 

One afternoon, when every one had gone 
out, Jimmy found some Chinese punk. 

“I guess I’ll light a piece!” he said to 
himself. Rags, his pet dog, jumped about 
when he saw the flame. He barked and 
barked, seeming to know that Jimmy was 
doing something he ought not to do. 

The garage was the first safe place he 
saw. He and the dog entered, closing the 
door after them. Of course, nobody with 
any sense would go into a garage with a 
handful of blazing punk. But Jimmy never 
stopped to think of anything but hiding 
because he had disobeyed mother. 

In his excitement and haste he dropped 
the punk to the oily floor. It did not take 
long for the whole building to become a 
mass of flames. There in the corner, too 
frightened to move, huddled Jimmy and 
Rags. 

When the firemen had dragged the two 
culprits from their corner, they were both 
in a pretty bad way. 

“Where’s Rags? 
asked over and over. 

“Yes, he’s dreadfully burned—hasn’t a 
speck of hair left!” replied mother. 

“All because of me!” wailed Jimmy. “Oh, 
mother, if only Rags gets better, I’ll never, 
never touch matches to play with again.” 
He did not seem to mind his own pain, but 
worried about the dog. 

At last they both got well, and Rags 
went over to lick Jimmy’s hand as though to 
say: “I forgive you.” 

“Well, Rags, I know now that fire isn’t a 
safe playmate.” 

And Rags’ wagging tail meant: “Yes, I 
know it.”—Exchange. 


Is he hurt?” the boy 
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Communications 


Prohibition 


In discussing “The Beer Age in America,” 
in The Herald, you ridicule the claim that 
there is more drinking than before prohibi- 
tion went into effect, basing your belief on 
the non-existence of saloons. 


I believe with you there is less open drink- 
ing than there was, but do not believe a fair 
comparison can be made. I believe a can- 
vass of the druggists would show a great 
increase in proprietary “medicines” in 
which the anti-saloon slave to alcohol finds 
solace. 

The Detroit News said editorially that 
whereas, instead of fifteen hundred licensed 
places where intoxicants were sold in that 
city, there are fifteen thousand where a 
near-beer of low alcoholic content is openly 
sold, and at most of these places the “wink” 
is also to be had. These are not all of them 
brothels, few could be dignified by the name 
saloon, some are orderly, many are a con- 
comitant of the pool room and billiard hall. 

I never fancied lager beer; but when I 
learned an ice-chest in a pool-room barber 
shop I patronize contained “soft” drinks, 
on a hot day recently I patronized it to the 
extent of a bottle of beer. I have no doubt 
it was legal as a beverage, but it was the 
old malt stuff I remember, with a peculiar 
bitterness that was my dislike in the good 
old days. 


Michigan needed no national law to pro- 
hibit illegal traffic in intoxicants. She had 
her own law before the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, and it was more closely enforced. It 
is not enforced now, and in my judgment it 
can not be. Popular sentiment does not 
sustain the theory that drinking is a crime, 
nor the idea that the Volstead Act is a part 
of the Constitution. 

M. T. WOODRUFF. 


Dearborn, Michigan. 


Great Work 


Everywhere I go I find people—our people 
—rejoicing over the wonderful advances be- 
ing made in Dayton, Ohio. 

Twenty-five years ago two young men 
went down from Piqua. Ohio, to Dayton. It 
was their first visit to that section of our 
great work. Their hearts beat high with 
hope at seeing what our headquarters might 
reveal. But what a disappointment! Both 
our publishing interests and our lone church 
in the city of Dayton sent those boys back 
to their fields of labor with a sickening sense 
of humiliation to think that the one de- 
nomination among so many which had had 
the courage to do many wonderful things 
could be satisfied with a little old dingy 
church, and only one, in the city which it 
had chosen for its denominational head- 
quarters. The three rented rooms consti- 
tuting the publishing house were more dis- 
mal in appearance, if possible, than was the 
poor little old church. 


Some six or seven years later one of 
those young men visited Dayton again. Dr. 
F. G. Coffin had become pastor of the little 
old dilapidated church. The young man was 
invited to accompany Dr. Coffin to a little 
old building in another part of the city, 
which was a mere shack. But on that after- 
noon there were gathered there a band of 
real Christians. We had communion to- 
gether. That was where the second church 
in Dayton was organized, known as Crown 
Point. Soon after, Walnut Hills was 
started. Then the city grew until it took in 
the Shiloh Church, and later Murlin 


Heights. 
dale. 

And now, the faithful are gathering to- 
gether our seventh church in that growing 
city where we have a publishing house of 
which no one need be ashamed. Instead of 
renting a few dingy rooms from other 
people, we have splendidly equipped offices 
for our own workers, a great printing plant, 
and room to let to others. 

Thank God for the great change which 
has taken place in a few years. 

P. S. SAILER. 


Then came the founding of River- 


The Herald in Every Home 


I am a mere shut-in these days. My radio 
is a great comfort to me. I hear so many 
good things through the ether. Especially 
do I enjoy Sunday worship. I am looking 
forward to enjoying the series of articles 
that are coming through The Herald—“If I 
Were the Other Fellow.” I hope to see the 
day when the General Convention will be 
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able to put it in every home of the Christian 
Church, expecting all to pay for it that are 
able; but those who are not should not be 
deprived of reading it. 

I would love to hear our church spoken of 
more as the Christian Church, and less as 
our “denomination.” I believe it would 
create more of a spirit of unity among other 
denominations, since we claim to be non- 


sectarian. 
Mrs. J. J. JOYNER. 


“The Real Shame of Pennsylvania” 


The editorial in the July 8 issue of The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty entitled, “The 
Real Shame of Pennsylvania,” was splendid, 
and I want to express my appreciation for 
such a fine editorial. It is an article which 
we who are Christians should think about 
when we cast our votes. I am glad to see 
that the Christian men and women of 
America are awake and showing more of an 
interest in our national and State affairs 
than ever before. 

HERBERT J. MYERS. 


Jamaica, New York. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 


Maine Conference 


Newport, July 19—June 13 Brother J. W. 
Reynolds, pastor of the High Street Christian 
Church and president of the Maine Christian 
Conference, celebrated the termination of his 
tenth year of service as pastor of the church. 
During this period Brother Reynolds has 
officiated at four hundred and three funerals 
and one hundred and thirty-two weddings. 
He has made seven thousand two hundred 
calls, made fifty-two special addresses, at- 
tended two thousand services and preached 
seven hundred and sixty sermons, making in 
all eight hundred and twelve addresses and 
sermons. Ninety-four new members have 
been received into the church and the church 
has raised $26,525. The church has been the 
recipient of two legacies of five hundred dol- 
lars each. During this entire time Brother 
Reynolds has not missed an appointment. The 
day of the anniversary Brother Reynolds in 
addition to his other extra work had two 
funerals, one of them at ten o’clock, and 
drove ten miles to keep his morning appoint- 
ment at 10:30. The Men’s Class presented 
him with ten dollars in gold. The church has 
granted him a two months’ vacation, during 
which the auditorium will be redecorated and 
new lights installed. 

Donald P. Hurlburt, Field Secretary. 


ILLINOIS 


Olney, July 16—Our school of instructions 
proved to be a great uplift. It was devo- 
tional, instructive, and helpful. — Rev. S. 
Price has been called to Mt. Gilead for half- 
time service for the next year. — We bap- 
tized seven at our last appointment at Hi- 
dalgo. The occasion was on Saturday after- 
noon in the Embarras River. Brother Rice 
Williams, of the Mt. Olive Church spent the 
Sunday with us and proved to be a great up- 
lift. — The Trimble Church put on a fine 
Children’s Day program at our evening serv- 
ice there in June. Dr. Douglass and his Oak 
Grove Church dismissed and came to be in 
the service. Sister Ida Trimble, our efficient 
superintendent of missions, hustled up the 
collections and gave fine instruction and help 
in both the home and foreign mission periods. 
She conducted these schools in the prayer 
meetings. — We began our stewardship cam- 
paign at Hidalgo the second Saturday night 


in this month with a tea party and talks on 
stewardship, followed Sunday morning by a 
stewardship sermon. We will do likewise 
at Trimble next Saturday and Sunday. We 
will expect to have church night on Saturday 
evening at these points from now on until 
the every-member canvass in September. We 
had a great day at Grand Prairie the fourth 
Sunday. The occasion was the township 
Sunday-school Convention. Dr. Douglass and 
his Porterville church spent the day with us. 
We enjoyed a basket dinner in the grove near 
the church. Dr. Douglass gave us a fine 
message on Sunday-school work in the after- 
noon. — Dr. Douglass begins his Daily Va- 
cation Bible school at Porterville next week. 
— The Bethlehem Church was a great host 
for the recent school of instructions there. 
They are a live, up-to-date folk and have a 
fine plant in which to work.—Alvin O. Jacobs. 


INDIANA 


Lebanon, July 22—The churches of the 
Western Indiana Conference are now closing 
their year’s work and planning to meet in 
annual conference at Mellott August 24-27. 
Programs will be sent out to the churches in 
a short time. — There will be several changes 
in pastorates for the coming year. A few 
churches have not yet secured pastors. Rev. 
J. C. Orebaugh, of Darlington, goes to An- 
tioch; Rev. Rufus Emmert; of Ohio, is being 
considered at Darlington and Manson; Rev. 
J. E. Fry, of Illinois, takes the charges at 
Mellott and Union in Fountain County. We 
will gladly welcome these brethren to our 
conference. — Mr. W. H. Johnson, a layman, 
our new president; is taking hold of the work 
willingly and will make us a fine president. 
Rev. W. H. Zenor is yet undecided as to his 
work for the coming year, Rev. D. O. Coy has 
full-time work in the conference. W. B. 
Sharp, one of our younger ministers, will re- 
tain the work at Scotland and take the New 
Salem Church for new work. Mrs. Carrie 
Beaver retains all her present work. Very 
encouraging reports come from her work. 
Rev. Raymond Wiggins is doing good work 
at Lebanon, and we are looking for a fine 
report from them in the coming year. Rev. 
Mr. Woody, son of G. Woody deceased, who 
was one of our older ministers, comes to us 
from the Methodist Church. He will take 
charge of the Fairview and Roston churches. 
—We feel with this fine group of ministers, 

















the conference will take on new life and con- 
tinue to be the spiritual power it has been in 
the past. — The missionary societies and 
Young People’s Congress will bear their part 
in the annual program.—W. P. Kibbey. 


Portland, July 19—Just in from Pleasant 
Ridge and can report a good day with a very 
interesting Sunday-school, and we are hoping 
that the discussion of the lesson, “The Call of 
Moses,” will inspire us to greater effort in 
getting people in the community interested in 
the Sunday-school and the study of God’s 
Word. Our Church services were inspiring 
indeed, especially the evening service when 
all the neighboring churches gathered with 
us for worship. The Bethel Evangelical 
people came in a body, headed by their pas- 
tor, Rev. Mr. Burger. — Just last Friday we 
buried one of our members at Pleasant Ridge, 
Brother George Orth, a saintly man and a 
shut-in for twenty-six years. God verified 
his word that he would get glory to himself 
in the death of his saints, for the evening 
congregation was the direct result of his 
victorious death. His brother, Rev. Lafayette 
Orth of Story City, Iowa, was the speaker, 
an old neighborhood resident in years agone, 
and an Evangelical preacher. He delivered 
a forceful sermon on “Christian Living,” and 
the large and attentive audience appreciated 
it highly. This is the union for which we 
stand—unity of purpose. May God send us 
more of it. — We enjoyed the hospitality of 
Brother Hiram and Sister Dora Stump’s home 
for the day and surely our fellowship was 
sweet. — On next Sunday we have our home- 
coming at West Grove, and we are looking 
forward to a great day of fellowship and 
feasting, not only on the rich viands of that 
abounding land, but also a great feast of 
spiritual good _ things. Brother Hermon 
Eldredge is to be with us both forenoon and 
afternoon, and where Eldredge is, there is 
fullness.—DeK. Judy, Pastor-Evangelist. 


IOWA 

Clemons, July 1—Our Daily Vacation Bible 
School put on its closing program Sunday 
morning, June 27. Each class had a part in 
it—in song, Bible story, and Bible memory 
work. The opening and closing devotional 
periods were used for this purpose. The pro- 
gram was fine for the time in which they 
had to get ready for it. They also had hand- 
work from all classes on display, represent- 
ing the Bible truths that had been taught 
them during the school. The enrollment was 
ninety-five, with an average attendance of 
seventy-three. The expenses for the two 
weeks amounted to about fifty dollars, which 
was paid by individual pledges. — Quite a 
number from the Disciple Church co-operated 
in putting on the school. We feel that it 
has been a great help to the community, and 
that it has brought great truths to the chil- 
dren that they would get in no other way. 
Seed has been sown in their hearts that will 
be a help to them throughout their lives, and 
our prayer is that it may take root and grow 
and bring forth a bountiful harvest for the 
Master.—Correspondent. 


Fairfield, July 16—The annual home-com- 
ing held at the Ebenezer Church, July 11, was 
truly A success. The day was ideal; just cool 
enough to be comfortable. <A large crowd 
gathered early in time for Sunday-school and 
a sermon by the pastor, Rev. R. O. Garden. 
Two quartets gave special numbers before 
the noon hour. — The crowd was soon greet- 
ing old friends and neighbors, who came from 
far and near, and committees were busy load- 
ing tables with food served cafeteria style. — 
At one-thirty John Parson gave a welcome 
address, then a solo by Maxine Cupp, recita- 
tions by Dorothy Hobson and Doris Helfen- 
stine, Sunbeam song by Wilma Grant and Ila 
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Freehold, N. Y., Church Rededication 


HE Freehold Christian Church 

was organized August 22, 1812, 
by Elder Spoor, who served as its 
pastor for forty years. A beauti- 
ful double memorial window in 
memory of Elder Spoor and wife is 
located just back of the pulpit. 

The original building stood back 
in the field from where the present 
structure now stands. The pres- 
ent building was erected in 1854 
and was dedicated November 1 of 
the same year. 

In 1890 the vestry was added. In 
the spring of 1902 the main church 
auditorium was furnished with 
beautiful memorial art glass win- 
dows. Few churches have selected 
memorial art glass with such excel- 
lent taste. Instead of the gloomy, 
forbidding impression so frequently 
reflected by such an equipment, we 
have a pleasing, worshipful. har- 
mony of design and colors which 
combine to lift the heart of the 
worshiper into the high altitude of 
communion with the Creator and 
fellowship with saints. 

Also, in 1902, the belfry was re- 
paired and a metallic cross placed 
upon its spire together with other 
repairs to the main building. 

In 1903 the interior decorations 
were renewed. 

In 1922 an electric light plant 
was installent to take the place of 
a gas plant. This plant was dis- 
posed of in the spring of 1925 and 
the church was connected with the 
Upper Hudson Electric system which at that time extended its lines to Free- 
hold. In May, 1923, a kitchen was added to the plant. Later in the year the 
main building was reroofed. 

In February, 1926, extensive interior operations were undertaken. A hard 
natural oak floor was laid; double doors and center and side aisles with new 
pews of the finest modern type were put in; the choir loft was enlarged; the 
walls and ceiling were refinished and decorated; new wainscoating; and many 
other features which have combined to create one of the neatest and most 
pleasing church auditoriums in its class. 


On Sunday morning, May 30, 1926, the reopening services took place. 
The day was ideal, the church crowded, and the spirit superb. Rev. Dr. 
Frazier Metzger, Dean of Rutgers University, delivered the sermon and led 
the dedicatory exercises, the pastor conducting the services throughout. Dr. 
Metzger was pastor of Freehold a quarter of a century ago, this being his 
first pastorate, having married at that time a daughter of the late C. R. Lacy, 
one of Freehold’s foremost families. Dr. Metzger spoke of the church and its’ 
future. He touched in eloquent tenderness upon the time spent here as pastor 
and the intervening years; of the early history of Christianity following it down 
through the years in masterly fashion; emphasized with great clarity and 
power the fact that the church must clear up its own atmosphere, set its own 
house in order, and feed the waiting, hungering souls upon the spiritual manna 
cf life or fail. 


Special music of the unusually high order for which the Freehold choir is 
justly reputed characterized this feature of the program. The doxology was 
featured in the opening. “The Church in the Wildwood” came next with rous- 
ing power from the hearts of all. The anthem, “Memorial Day Memories,” by 
Webster, was rendered by the choir. The duet, “My Faith Looks Up to Thee,” 
by Franz Lachner, was rendered by Mrs. Leon Wood and Miss Ethel Force. 
“The Old Wayside Cross” was given by the male quartet; Walter Burkett, 
first tenor; John Seigel second tenor; Floyd Sutton, first bass; and O. D. Beers, 
second bass. The closing song “Faith is the Victory” and the benediction 
brought the service to a close. 

The day was one never to be forgotten. The spirit of the people was elo- 
quent with the highest possible appreciation and alike responsive. Ninety per- 
cent of the entire cost was subscribed in cash, the remaining ten percent being 
ecvered by subscription, the Ladies’ Aid having provided five hundred dollars 
of the amount. The entire cost was provided for before the reopening day. 

E. F. MELLoTT, Pastor. 
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Johnston, followed by readings, special musi- 
cal numbers, and a pantomime, “Home Sweet 
Home.” Mrs. Wm. Parsons read a paper on 
the history of the home-coming, which was 
organized in 1909 and, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, has been an annual affair. With 
a nine-piece orchestra and the two quartets, 
plenty of music abounded. Letters were read 
from former pastors and friends then Brother 
Garden gave a wonderful address taken from 
Gal. 6:9 Death had claimed two members 
this year—Mrs. Jane Fiedler and Mrs. Louis 
Ball. — The church recently purchased a 
piano, and a Ladies’ Aid has been organized 
which we hope will prove a blessing to the 
community.—Mrs, Stella M. Fry. 


NEW YORK 

Jamaica, July 20—The Springfield Dock 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor 
reports fine progress made during the past 
six weeks, during which time ninety percent 
of its membership of fourteen attended the 
weekly devotional services conducted each 
Sunday afternoon at the homes of the En- 
deavorers. The collections show a gain of 
fifty percent. The president of the society 
just returned from the New York State C. E. 
Convention at Saratoga Springs, and Miss 
Martha Kick gave a splendid report concern- 
ing this fine convention. Already the society 
is receiving the fruits of her visit to Saratoga 
Springs. Several folks of the community have 
enjoyed our holding these C. E. services at 
their homes so much that they have invited 
us again, and at present the society has en- 
gagements a. month in advance—a wonderful 
opportunity to bring Christ into the different 
homes and to spread the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. — Our goal for 1926-1927 is ‘“‘Personal 
Acceptance and Allegiance to Jesus Christ.” 
We are progressing and the Lord is blessing 
our work.—Herbert J. Myers. 


OHIO 


Vaughnsville, July 17—I was called to the 
pastorate of the First Christian Church here 
last September 1. This church is one among 
the best in the Northwestern Ohio Conference, 
and in the midst of a fine farming country. 
The people are as sociable and clever as has 
ever been my lot to preach to. They just 
seem to know how to make their pastor feel 
that they love and appreciate his service. — 
We have a fine Sunday-school and the best 
part of all is that all stay for the worship 
service. I use chalk talks on the Sunday- 
school] lesson for our morning service, which 
is much enjoyed by the older as well as the 
younger ones. We have installed an electric 
bulletin board—our assistant pastor who 
preaches to the passerby. — We have been 
successful in placing the Bible in our public 
school, the writer teaching the Junior High. 
We also put on the Daily Vacation Bible 
School of four weeks, having six classes. 
— Will the brethren pray for us?—B. A. 
Kaufman, Pastor. 


Craigville Summer School 


HE New England Christian Church Sum- 

mer School and Young People’s Institute, 
held at Craigville, Massachusetts, July 6 to 16, 
is said to have been the best yet held at this 
beautiful place. The total enrollment was 
one hundred and twenty-one, consisting 
largely of young people, including a group 
of Camp Fire Girls. 

With a program of such’ uniformly 
excellent quality, it would be invidious to 
pick out individual members of the faculty 
or individual lectures for praise. Miss Myrtle 


Eldredge. of the Dayton public schools; Pro- 
fessor Simon A. Bennett, of Elon College; 
of our 


Field Secretary Hermon Eldredge, 
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Christian Education Department; Professor 
Moses Bailey, of Wellesley College; Dean E. 
L. Lawson, of Defiance College; Professor 
Wilfred E. Powell, of Yale University; Presi- 
dent W. A. Harper, of Elon College; Professor 
John J. Martin, of Bangor Theological Sem- 
inary; Mrs. Alice V. Morrill, Dean of Women, 
Defiance College; were all good, each in his or 
her own sphere. 

Perhaps the one outstanding feature of the 
entire school was the movement made look- 
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ing to the calling together of the young 
people of the Christian Church in New Eng- 
land at Amesbury, Massachusetts, next fall 
for the organizing of a New England Young 
People’s Congress. 

Plans are already under way to produce 
a still more attractive and helpful program 
for next season and it is hoped that the at- 
tendance may be still larger. 

Donald P. Hurlburt, 
Chairman Program Committee. 


Would Your Son Make a Good Husband 
for My Daughter ? 


BY A. T. ABERNETHY, IN THE LOOKOUT 


HERE is a blossoming young woman in 

my home, our only child. Her spiritual, 
physical, and intellectual education has not 
been neglected, for we have regarded her, 
not as our own, but as given us in steward- 
ship to make her ready for the church, so- 
ciety, and the state. From her and the 
other daughters of fathers of this land must 
spring the citizenship and the civilization of 
our country. As she has been trained, so 
will she train her own children, unless— 

And there is the crux to this matter. 
What shall it profit us, as that beautiful 
young woman’s parents, to Have toiled, sac- 
rificed, struggled, and—as when she was al- 
most fatally burned in a school-bus explo- 
sion, and for three months we labored on 
our knees to save her when specialists as- 
serted that science could do nothing and 
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CHUMS 


] LIKE to go with Billy Smith, 

With Charlie Brown and Pete; 

We're just one age, and all of us 
Live on the same old street. 

We stand together mighty close; 
We’re in one room in school; 
In work or play it’s all the same— 
We stick, for that’s our rule. 
But still there is another friend, 
And when I see him come 

1 have the feeling, after all, 
That he’s my finest chum. 


We talk together every night; 
I tell him of our play, 
And all about my school work and 
Our baseball team—and say— 
He seems more anxious far to hear 
Than any boy could be. 

And my—he sort of seems to know 
The thoughts inside of me. 

It's fine to think that he’s my chum 
And know that | am his; 

That I can tell him everything, 
No matter what it is. 


He says it makes him young again 
To be a pal of mine, 
And that he’s learning more each day, 
And that he thinks it's fine 
To hear about the fellows and 
The lots of things we do; 
But he don't know how good it feels 
To have him wanting to. 
It's fine to have a Billy, Pete, 
And Charlie go and come, 
But say— it’s finer still to have 
Your dad the greatest chum. 
—E. G. Frank, in Evangelical 
Companion. 
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that she must die—endured the agonies of 
watchful, anxious parentage, if your son, 
who may be seeking her hand in marriage, 
may not have had in early life the founda- 
tion laid for his part in life’s domestic pro- 
gram, and-my daughter should marry him, 
and he destroy all the groundwork of our 
labors, sacrifices, and struggles? 


Now that we realize that our daughter 
must soon step from our own fireside to as- 
sume her proper place in the role of woman- 
hood and wifehood and perhaps motherhood, 
I want to propound to the parents of that 
son who would seek my daughter’s hand and 
life companionship these questions: 


First of all, is your son pure and unde- 
filed? No mother’s son has the right to ask 
any Christian girl to marry him if he can- 
not guarantee to her the inalienable privil- 
ege of every child to be born well into the 
world. 

Has your son learned at his period of sus- 
ceptible youth those constructive lessons 
which build constitution and character? 

Has he learned to love his own home, and 
thus laid the groundwork for love of the 
home he is to set up for my daughter and 
his children? Such love is gained by having 
thrown about him during his youth such 
domestic attractions as have kept him away 
from the vicious hang-out, where boys are 
lured to gambling and crime. 


Has your son been taught to avoid habits 
not regarded as vicious or immoral, but 
which are just as destructive of the whole- 
some and healthful functions of manhood, 
and especially fatherhood, as any of the 
more taboo sort? I have in mind, as I 
write this, a beautiful widow living next 
door to my home, who sits under the shadow 
of unlifting grief at the very period when 
she should have been happiest. This is be- 
cause she married a young and dashing 
Spanish-American War hero who, during 
his youth, acquired the pernicious habit of 
cigaret-smoking, which so impaired his 
nerves and weakened his heart that he died 
in the prime of young manhood. He left his 
widow and four children, every one of whom 
begins life with impaired nervous energy 
and constitutions unfitted for the battle for 
bread they must face. The young man who 
was willing to die for his country ought to 
have been willing to surrender his health- 
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wrecking habit for his companion and his 
children. 

Above even these physical considerations, 
I want to know, has your son been trained 
in the things of the Spirit in his pliable 


years? These are days when schools can- 
not always be trusted and when teachers, 
and even some preachers, are fundamentally 
unsound. I cannot, for the life of me, see 
any wholesome hopes from a citizenship that 
accepts the beastly substitute of homeopath- 
ic aetheism that man is a splendidly devel- 
oped or “evoluted” animal in place of that 
uplifting realization: “The son of Adam 
who was the son of God.” The young man 
who comes from school taught to believe 
that he ascended from an ape rather than 
descended from Deity will nullify the whole 
fabric of our efforts to train our daughter’s 
vision on the ultimate reunion with the roy- 
al family in heaven. And the very fact that 
he has accepted without protest or personal 
provocation these alien ideals of ancestry 
which debase his parentage makes him un- 
desirable as a father of my daughter’s chil- 
dren, because it reveals a lack of person- 
ality in the young man. 

And then there is this pertinent question: 
Does your son, who is seeking my daughter’s 
hand in marriage, realize the difference be- 
tween a love “that alters not when it altera- 
tion finds,” as Shakespeare would put it; a 
love that must assume responsibilities, meet 
and master obstacles, share and bear bur- 
dens, heartily, patiently, and uncomplain- 
ingly co-operate with his lifemate and find 
her fading beauty no barrier to his devo- 
tion? It is quite one thing to be infatuated 
and another to be truly thrilled by the di- 
vine spark of eternal love. One fertile 
source of the alarming increase in divorces 
in this country is the preponderance of 
unions formed from momentary infatua- 
tions which cannot survive the deterioration 
of physical charms. When my father mar- 
ried the mere girl pupil in his class, she was 
the belle of the country, with a crown of 
hair that reached to her knees as she stood 
erect. From that union a splendid family 
came—fourteen children, four of whom be- 
came college presidents and pastors of 
churches of Jesus Christ. My father saw 
beyond the sheer physical charms of the fair 
mountain nymph he chose for his wife and 
his children’s mother. When she was old, 
her Stygian-black hair as white as the hoar- 
frost, and her eagle eyes dim, and her fair 
face covered with wrinkles, my father said to 
me, as I have no doubt he often said to her: 
“Son, your mother is to me more beautiful 
today than when we faced life’s new experi- 
ence before the altar where we pledged our- 
selves as man and wife.” Will your son 
have that sentiment when my own beautiful 
daughter’s fascinating charms shall have 
yielded to the pencil of Time? 

And one more question surges to mind: 
Has your son counted the cost? It is to the 
husband to make the home-nest; it is to the 
wife to keep it. I have seen too many splen- 
did prospects wrecked because the husband 
has hastened, before he is ready, into the 
responsibilities of marriage. The “mute, 
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| THE LITTLE BOOKS ON THE CHRISTIAN LIFE | dill 





densed in a small volume. 


AS AT THE FIRST 
by Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D. 


The story of the first century church. 
THE KEY TO THE 


KINGDOM 
by Rev. James Reid, M.A. 


The Beatitudes open the door to the 
heart of Christ. 


THE GUESTS OF GOD 
by Rev. Prof. George Jackson 











Meditations and addresses for the com- 
munion season. 


12 mo. 





OU have often wished to have the great Christian teachings con- 
That wish is realized in this series. 
The authorship is of the best. The subjects are timely and vital. The 
books are convenient and attractive. 


The Titles 


Attractively Bound 


SL ee 2 at DORAN BOOKS 


IN THE FORM OF A 
SERVANT 
by Rev. Frank H. Ballard, M.A. 


Jesus in his home, at school, with his 
friends. 


OUR FATHER 
by Canon Anthony C. Deane, M.A. 


A fresh and brilliant analysis of the 
Lord’s prayer. 


The CHRISTIAN OPTIMIST 
by Rev. James Colville, M.A. 


The basis and expression of Christian 
optimism. 











Each, $1.25 





The Christian Publishing Association 
Dayton, Ohio 








inglorious Miltons” are not all in song; 
many a father and mother have done their 
part to give Christian civilization a well- 
prepared mother, and their sacrifices and 
services to the church and state have been 
stunted and nullified because of a hasty 
marriage to some irresponsible young man 
who has not calculated the assurance that 
he is, by health, aptitude, initiative, and 
willingness, ready to undertake any honest 
labor worthy to maintain a home. The 
young husband must be capable of main- 
taining the home he sets up. 

You parents of sons must realize, of 
course, that the relationship of the home 
changes as time goes on. Years ago, for ex- 
ample, let us imagine that John and Mary 
lived in the same farming community. Noth- 
ing definite was ever said, but it just natur- 
ally came to be expected that some day John 
and Mary would be married. They played 


' together as children, they were sweethearts 


in that chaotic period of the early “teens,” 
and as they grew older and more dignified 
they “kept company,” took the usual proper 
buggy-rides, and finally married. John went 
about his business affairs, conducting them 
in a stern, earnest, exclusive manner. Mary 
took great pride in the home and children, 
stepping outside the family realm only on 
modest little missions such as a call at the 
sick neighbor’s, or the rare visit to town 
when John’s arrangements would permit her 
to go along. 

Their son John grew to boyhood, and, 
sure enough, there was a Mary in the com- 
munity with whom he played, and who, it 





seemed logical to assume, would some day 
become his wife. True to the pathway fol- 
lowed by his father, John gave a devoted 
boyhood and early youth to Mary, and then 
the change came. It came so gradually that 
it all seemed natural, but John, Jr., was sent 
away to college. Mary, his sweetheart, re- 
mained at her home. 

The boy’s letters grew more infrequent. 
Finally, when he returned for a visit, tell- 
ing of the college girls and boys that he 
knew, and the experiences that were his 
everyday life when away, young Mary real- 
ized that John was hers no longer. Bravely 
hiding the pall that fell upon her heart as 
she gazed into her own unpromising, medio- 
cre, and rather hopeless future, she saw 
John return eagerly to his new friends. 
In the loneliness of her heart she suddenly 
thought: “Why cannot I, too, go to col- 
lege?” Whereupon our young Mary went to 
school, made her own friends, lived her own 
life, and returned an alert, educated, up-to- 
the minute American girl, whom young 
John was eager to ask to become his wife. 

But when they were married, their home 
was not as his father’s had been. Mary had 
her own ideals to satisfy. She knew her 
way about. She began doing the buying for 
the household. She began deciding this and 
that question, minor things at first, but more 
important matters as time rolled by, taking 
the burden off her husband’s mind. Him she 
left strictly to his business except when, as 
often happened, he came to her with a busi- 
ness matter on which he desired her opinion. 

We must realize that American home life 
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has changed during the last generation or 
two in some respects. The deep fundamen- 
tals, the principles, the ideals upon which 
the true home must be founded if it is to 
succeed, have not changed, however; they 
are firmly fixed. And they, after all, are 
the things I have in mind, dear parents of 
the youth who will become my daughter’s 
husband when I ask you frankly: ‘Would 
your son make a good husband for my 
daughter?” 


Have You Lost the Best ? 


HERE are certain goodly stories that I 

like to refer to on every possible occa- 
sion, even at the risk of repeating myself 
shamefully. One such is the tale of how 
John Bright, after the quick death of his 
beloved bride, was led to lift himself out of 
the mood of hopeless grief and bitterness and 
to make his own heartache subserve the 
needs of his suffering fellows. In the cham- 
ber above lay all that was left on earth of 
his heart’s desire; in the room below sat the 
desolated man, overwhelmed with thoughts 
of life’s emptiness, and its dreary hardness. 
At that moment came Richard Cobden. Rec- 
ognizing fully his friend’s grief, he gave 
him deepest sympathy. Then he called him 
to a vision of what life yet held for him. 
Speaking of the “thousands and thousands 
of homes in England at this moment where 
wives and mothers and children are dying 
of hunger,” Cobden urged his friend to join 
him in a crusade which should never cease 
until hope was brought where despair pre- 
vailed. 

The principle which this story illustrates 
is recognized by clear-minded men today as 
one of the most important to lay hold on if 
you would live victoriously in the world. 
Are you tempted? Throw yourself into 
some high interest, some splendid activity, 
which will take the instinct that keeps you 
walking always with difficulty, and will use 
it for noble ends. Has life taken away your 
best? Find another best for the time being, 
a best of another kind, which will lift you 
up to a hitherto unreached greatness of soul, 
and make life a better and happier thing 
for those you can touch. 

This life which God has given is not a 
call to softness. It is a call to meet hard- 
ness, and to make soul triumphant. We 
wish for happiness to fill our days. If life 
strips us, one after another, of the things 
we looked to for happiness, what then? Is 
there nothing left but patient endurance? 
There is left the chance to make the spirit 
glorious; to transform endurance into victo- 
rious use of the opportunities life still gives, 
so that out of suffering shall come strength, 
out of pain shall come peace, out of heart- 
ache shall come joy, out of struggle shall 
come soul. If there is not opportunity, or 
power, to do things outwardly, there is al- 
ways opportunity to do things inwardly. 
And there is always opportunity, while life 
lasts, to make some outward manifestation 
of what is done inwardly. Outward cheer- 
fulness—inner joy; to both are we called. 
Men talk about optimism. Optimism is a 


noble thing when it is not the easy fruit of 
mere temperament, but is the clean-cut re- 
sult of severe thinking and brave faith. 

God is always trying to lift us up to 
something better than we have known, some- 
thing greater than we have been. No man 
can go behind the mystery of things as they 
are, and with authoritativeness tell the rea- 
son why. But this we can do. We can 
straighten ourselves up and say: “I will not 
be beaten by life’s happenings. I will not 
let my spirit fail. If disappointment and 
sorrow are my earthly lot, I will take them 
as bitter tonic to my soul, and will use the 
strength derived from them to seek good 
things which otherwise I might have lost— 
good things for myself, good things for 
those my life touches.”—The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


The Meaning of Life 


HE fact is, that till we see God, there is 

no real and intelligible meaning in life. 
One thing is to be said about the theory of 
the love of God—even if it be only a theory 
—it is the only credible and intelligible ex- 
planation of the world. But it only be- 
comes convincing when we really find that 


AFTER SCOTT—SOME DISTANCE 


BREATHES there the man with soil so dead 
That never to himself hath said: 

“I will my own church paper take, 

Both for myself and family’s sake?” 

If such there be, let him repent, 

And have the paper to him sent; 

And if he'd spend a happy winter, 

He in advance should pay the printer. 


—North Western Advocate. 
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love working through everything. Life for 
many people is a thing which is good only 
in shreds and patches: and for many oth- 
ers a thing of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing. But when you see God in it, and 
find him there, the world becomes the Fa- 
ther’s house. It is heaven begun: we have 
entered, even here on earth, the spiritual 
country.”—James Reid, in “The Key to the 
Kingdom.” 


Back to the Bible 


HAT the famishing religious world of 

today needs is contact with God. It is 
silently pleading with the minister to lead 
it back to God. Unless the “yod” and the 
“horn” are neglected and the religious 
value of the Bible is seized, there will 
come failure. Only the relsgion of the spir- 
it can solve the religious problems of the 
new time. Man, religious in his construc- 
tion, must respond to the religious experi- 
ence deposited in the Bible. And when the 
perplexed man of today asks for bread, for 
food that will sustain him in his struggle 
against fear, suspicion, doubt, selfishness, 
that will enrich him with God, he should 
be directed te this excellent record of reli- 
gious experience which we call the Bible. 
—Conrad Henry Moehlman, in “The Un- 
known Bible.” 
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Deaths 





Returning from the Pastors’ School at Defiance, the 
writer received a call to Portland, Indiana, to 
officiate in the funeral service of Eli Rines, who passed 
away at the age of eighty-two years. Brother Rines 
was born in Carrol County, Ohio, June 26, 1844. He 
served in the Civil War, was a member of Company 
H., 110th Indiana Infantry, and took part in the 
battles of Jackson, Vicksburg, and Missionary Ridge. 
where his company lost one-third of its men. He 
acted as color bearer for his regiment in twenty-six 
battles, and was with General Sherman in his march 
to the sea and the taking of Atlanta and Bentonville. 
At Hollow Springs his left arm was shattered, and 
from the effect of it he never fully recovered. He« 
united with the Salamonia Christian Church Septem- 
ber 20, 1870, and served as deacon of that church for 
forty years. He was a teacher of a Sunday-schoo! 
class for fifty years. The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
has been a weekly visitor in his home ever since 
he united with the Christian Church. He leaves two 
sisters, three sons, one daughter, and fourteen grand- 
children. The sermon was delivered by the writer. 
who was his pastor twelve years ago. 

B. A. KAUFMAN. 


Locally and lovingly known as “Aunt Cal,’’ Stro- 
man Burbage was born in Butler County. Pennsyl- 
vania, September 10, 1846, and departed this life at 
her home in West Union, Ohio, June 20, 1926, in 
the eightieth year of her age, and the last of a fam- 
ily of eight children. She came with her parents to 
Adams County, Ohio, when she was fifteen years of 
age, and the remainder of her life was spent near 
West Union, Ohio, where they first located. She united 
with the Oak Grove Church in 1868, the church itself 
at the time being but one year old. She was united 
in marriage to Wilson S. Burbage, on the twelfth 
day of April, 1881, who preceded her in death twentv- 
eight years ago. ‘Aunt Cal’’ was true to the church 
and faithful in her service throughout all the vears 
of her membership. She began reading The Herald 
of Gospel Liberty soon after she joined the church. 
and was a subscriber at the time of her death. She 
knew her church locally, and generally. and loved it 
with a fervent love. and supported its enterprises 
with an open hand. She was a legible Christian: 
she could be. and often was traced to the homes of 
the poor, where food, fruit. money, and clothing bore 
testimony to her havine been there. ard that, too 
without parade or displav. She possessed that 
heroic spirit of loyalty to her church and her con- 
viction of right that has given the warld its martvrs. 
and the church its saints. Her funeral service was 
conducted by Rev. W. R. Brodt whom she had known 
from his childhood.—B. 


“God made the world to be happy in, but 
all the happiness some people get is hunting 
for trouble on a dark night with a dim 
lantern.” 





